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Superintendent of National Bureau of Reforms, Washington, D.C. 


HE great event in the 

teform world in July 
the march on 
Washington of the En- 
deavor hosts. As they 
gathered, with banner 
and song, in three great 
between the 
White House and the 
Washington M on u- 
ment, they seemed indeed “the church mil- 
itant”—yet more so when the frequent dec- 
laration, ‘“‘The saloon must go,” called forth 
applause that must have sounded to the 
neighboring saloons, which had thought- 
lessly or defiantly joined in the general dec- 
oration, like the opening roar of their com- 
ing Waterloo. The kindred sentiment, 
“The Sabbath must be preserved,” called 
forth like thunders of applause. The En- 
deavorers thus proclaimed 
ments “by 


was 


tents 





their senti- 
show of hands,” although no 
were adopted by formal vote 
because the gatherings of Endeavorers are 
not official association, 
but only mass meetings of societies whose 
management in each case belongs to its own 
church and denomination, representing 


resolutions 


conferences of an 


only a method of church work, no more 
anti-denominational than Sabbath Schools 
and prayer meetings. 

The leading feature of the convention— 
let those take note who think practicality 
a foe to spirituality—was “the deepening of 
the spiritual life.” The convention started 
with that note and never lost it, deepened 
it rather to the “consecration meetings,” 
in which the The 
written constitution of Christian Endeavor 


” 


convention closed un- 
was declared by its founder, Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, with the endorsement of the 
whole convention, to be; (1) The pledge in 
which each Endeavorer declares he will do, 
by divine help, whatever Jesus would have 
him do. (2) The consecration meeting. (3) 
The committees, which give to every mem- 
(4) Fellow- 
ship, inter-denominational and internation- 
al, combined with (5) loyalty to one’s own 


ber some practical work to do. 


nation and denomination, (6) Organization. 
(7) Christian citizenship 
which means, “Our country for Christ, and 
Christ for the world.” (8) Spiritual life. 


and missions, 


Within this broad program the reformer 
notes, with hope, the prominence given to 
the “five points” of an ethical creed: 
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Annihilation of the saloon. 
Preservation of the Sabbath. 
Purification of politics. 
Displacement of race prejudice. 
International peace and justice. 

In contrast to the recent meetings of 
church courts, stuffy with the odors of an 
ancient ecclesiasticism lacking in both 
spirituality and ethicality, this convention 
was full of the odors of the new century, in 


morally, than silver or tariff, ridiculing the 
worship of the golden calf at one end of our 
modern Israel, and of the silver calf at the 
other, amid the approving applause of his 
great audience. 

Other men of the anti-saloon 
hosts that were heard with like approval, 
were Nicholson, of 


mighty 


Indiana, Russell, of 


Ohio, Rev. Dr. J. T. MeCrory, of Pittsburg, 
and Thomas E. Murphy, besides represent- 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


which these Endeavorers are to man both 
pulpits and pews. Perhaps the highest 
ethical enthusiasm was shown when Rev. 
Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago, on the night 
when all the meetings were devoted to 
“Christian Citizenship” (the indefinite, ag- 
nostic “good citizenship” label has been 
thrown away,) showed that the saloon is a 


far greater issue financially, as well as 


atives of the W. C. T. U., such as Mrs. Ruth 
Baker, of Boston, and Miss Ackerman, of 
the world at Although the Prohi- 
bition party was not directly commended, 
the convention often showed its strong dis- 
approval of the neglect of the temperance 


large. 


question by the old parties, whose press re- 
gard as an ill omen the coming of a million 
or more Endeavor voters into the political 





B. FAY MILLS. 


arena before another presidential election. 
Endeavorers are not depending on nega- 


tive landslides to construct a nobler na- 
tional life, but are learning that both piety 
and patriotism call them especially to the 
primaries as loudly as_ patriotism ever 
called to war or piety to prayer. 

Although nothing was said 
against race prejudice, no message of the 
convention was more pronounced than the 
silent significance of the free and cordial 


in words, 


intermingling everywhere of God’s images 
in ivory and ebony. The writer has never 

unconsciousness of 
race Not 
Booker T. Washington, but several others 


seen anywhere such 


distinctions. only President 
of his race, were received cordially by the 


great audiences as their instructors, and 
the Endeavor colors in the audience blend- 
ed with black and white alike. 

National lines were as completely obliter- 


ated by the common faith and purpose of 
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the gathered hosts of Christ. Especially 
was the real unity of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon British 
speakers were received with cheers that 
showed how unrepresentative of “the sov- 


powers made manifest. 


reign people” our government has been in 
its recent jingoism. The waste of national 
funds by the last Congress in mimicry of 
European militarism 


was strongly con- 


demned. But the Endeavor hosts made it 
terribly manifest also that they were not 
for peace at any price, but regarded the out- 
rages in Armenia as just a cause for war as 
When B. Fay Mills 
impeached both the British United 
States governments for wicked and coward- 
ly neglect, the whole audience rose to make 
If one-tenth of 


the world ever saw. 


and 


the impeachment its own. 


REV. J. B. DAVISON. 


Secretary Wisconsin Sabbath Association. 
the Anglo-Saxon people who so feel would 
write their impeachment and mail it to their 
governments, the latter, instead of haggling 
fleet of 
Anglo-Saxon war ships would set a limit to 
the murders if not also to the life of the 
“unspeakable Turk.” 


over a boundary, the combined 


Why should they not 
arrest the Sultan as a pirate and slaver, and, 
after fair trial, if he is found guilty of the 
massacres, hang him in the sight of the na- 
tians as a perpetual warning to tyrants that 
none can rule in our modern world except 
in accord with the principles of civilization ? 


THE 
The 


ported progress in the movement for an 


ANGLO-SAXON ARBITRATION TREATY. 


3ritish government has recently re- 
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Anglo-Saxon Court of Arbitration. A blue 
book has been published, which gives the 
text of the treaty proposed by Lord Salis- 
bury in correspondence with Secretary Ol- 
ney. The British Queen and the President 
of the United States are to each appoint 
two permanent members of the Court, one 
of whom on each side shall act on each case 
submitted, with an umpire, jointly selected 
by them, to decide points on which they 
cannot agree. The decision shall be final in 
claims of less than half a million dollars, 
also in disputes as to diplomatic and con- 
sular privileges, fisheries, and various other 
matters. 

It is very gratifying that on so much 
both governments are agreed. Both agree 
also, that each government may refuse to 
submit to arbitration any matter which in 
its own judgment involves the nation’s 
a concession necessary, no doubt, 
but not complimentary to either country. 
One point in the British treaty to which 
Secretary Olney chiefly objects is the pro- 
posal that in case of an award on any mat- 
ter involving territorial rights or claims for 
more than half a million of property, either 
party shall be at liberty to appeal for a new 
trial before three Suprenie Court judges of 
each nation, the award to stand only in case 
five judges at least of this joint court so 
decide. Another point of objection is that 
the treaty provides for the submission of 
cases, by agreement, in which each party 
shall be at liberty to reject the award. 
This would not be as useless as it might 


, 


“honor,’ 


seem at first glance, for the world’s public 
opinion would usually enforce the award 
of such a court. That such a correspond- 
ence is in progress is itself a hopeful sign 
of the times, as is also Gladstone’s protest 
against the increased expenditures of the 
British government for armaments. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SABBATH. 
The saddest summer sight has been the 

general raid upon the Sabbath, in which 

wheelmen, boatmen and ball players have 


been especially prominent. Many friends 


of the Sabbath, in reading Monday papers, 


do not stop to think what “yesterday” 
means in the news columns, and especially 
in the sporting page. A London telegram, 


dated on the Sabbath, declared: 














“Classic Thames was in gala dress today. 
The Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of York and the Ascot party entire came 
down from Windsor on a boating trip. At 
the same time the Yale crew was riding 
upon the shining waters, but the two il- 
lustrious parties did not meet.” 

The same day there was a “play” at the 
Star Theater, in Buffalo, and 340 cyclers, in- 
cluding eleven women, went out of that city 
that same day, in company, to meet another 
great company returning. Illegal Sunday 
ball games were reported for the same date 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Chicago, Providence, 
Louisville, ete. And on the same day 
Thomas C. Platt, Congressman B. B. Odell 
and other politicians were returning by il- 
legal Sunday trains from the Republican 
To keep the record even, Pres- 
ident Cleveland and Carlisle 
started that same evening on a government 


convention. 
Secretary 
vessel for a fishing trip. This is but a frag- 
ment of the dark picture of a single day. 
And the strangest fact of all is that with 
the Sabbath in such peril, next to nothing is 
being done for its defense. As the writer 
declared in the Sabbath Reform meeting of 
the Endeavorers at Washington, to which 
we turn in closing, there is hardly a village 
of five thousand inhabitants in all our land, 
in which there are not more men giving 
their time to denominational church work 
as pastors than are giving their time to the 
defense of the Sabbath in the whole coun- 
try today. Only nine men and one woman 
are receiving salaries, mostly insufficient 
for full support, as officers of Sabbath as- 
sociations. Preachers are in some very in- 
sufficient degree urging personal Sabbath 
(often nullifying their testi- 
mony by their own use of Sunday trains,) 
but the writer does not know of a single in- 
stance where churches, as such, are active- 
ly engaged, whether by city, or state, or 
nation, in the defense of the Sabbath, which 
manifestly cannot be saved by individual 
or denominational effort alone. In no way 
does the lack of Christien solidarity and 
sociality seem so amazing as in the neglect 
of this institution, which is not only the 
chief expression of Christian humanities. 
but also the very foundation of the church’s 
life. The money which the churches raise 


observance 


for the education and support of home mis- 
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sionaries and the erection of the churches 
which they are to occupy, loses half its 
due efficiency, because the churches do not 
also, by contributions and organizations, 
regularly and adequately protect the right 
of the people to be free on that day to at- 
tend the churches thus erected and hear the 
preachers thus provided. 

That this folly will be put aside as the 
Endeavorers come to be the church leaders 
was betokened at Washington in the Sab- 
bath observance meeting. It was a new 
departure, this subject not having previous- 
ly been on the convention program for an 
address, much less for a whole meeting. 
The introduction of the new feature was 
due chiefly to Rev. J. B. Davison, of Mil- 
waukee, the efficient secretary of the Wis- 





Ss. E. 
Author of the Indiana Nicholson Law 


NICHOLSON, 


consin Sabbath Association, who made one 
of the addresses, incidentally showing that 
not only labor unions, but also German 
pastors and Roman Catholic priests can be 
enlisted in this, as in no other social re- 
In that meeting Rev. Dr. Allison 
spoke in behalf of the American Sabbath 
Union, Mrs. McEwen, of New York,.in be- 
half of the Woman’s Sabbath Alliance, and 
the writer in behalf of The Reform Bureau. 


form. 


The last named suggested that as the next 
convention is to be held in California, the 
only state, save Idaho, without a Sabbath 
law, the whole Sabbath at that convention 
be given to re-enforcing the movement in 
that state to recover its lost Sabbath law, 


and that a banner be given to whatever 
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state shall come to that convention with the 
best record of Sabbath reform achieved by 
its Endeavorers, by such work as the local 
option closing of post offices on the Sab- 
The efforts of Hon. Ed- 
ward F, Cragin, of Chicago, and other edi- 


bath, for instance. 


tors of The Endeavorer, to turn Christian 
patronage to those daily papers, such as 
the 


The Philadelphia Ledger, ;altimore 


REV. HOWARD 


H. 
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tion of those shallow social leaders who lay 
the blame of our ills chiefly on foreign al- 
dermen and the immigrant vote, the true 
words of Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, in a re- 
cent interview in The Advance: “Society 
does not put the blame for boodling and 
bribery where it belongs. Corporations 
are made up of individuals, and yet the in- 


dividuals may stand high in the community 


RUSSELL, LL. D. 


Superintendent of American Anti-Saloon Lezgue. 


Sun, the Pittsburgh Gazette and the Chi- 
cago Record, that have no Sunday issue, 
was also seconded. Each year the Endeav- 


or movement has added a new work, and 


its next “forward movement” is clearly to 
be Sabbath reform. 


BROADCLOTH BOODLERS. 


The record of the month would not be 
complete if we did not add, for the correc- 


while the corporations are corrupting city 
councils, state legislatures and other public 
officials. * * * These men buy up coun- 
cils and legislatures and get valuable fran- 
chises; and then they buy up society, by 
endowing colleges and hospitals to get their 
respectability.” 

When such a clear diagnosis has been 
made of our social disease, cure can hardly 
be long delayed. 














THE, PHILANTHROPIC MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

On the whole, we think the following the 
most exemplary of recent reforms. In 
Buffalo, where scientific charity began in 
this country, another forward step has been 
taken which ought to be as widely followed 
as the earlier one. It is, in brief, the di- 
vision of the municipality into districts, 
and the delegation of the charitable work 
of each district to some church, without re- 
gard to the denomination. Heretofore 
cities have been districted, but the work in 
each district has been intrusted to a com- 
charitable organization. 
Denominations have likewise adopted the 
district system, but as they were constantly 
invading each other’s territory, there was 
great dissipation of effort and time. 
to prevent waste and competition in char- 
itable work that Buffalo has been divided 
into 171 districts, and each district placed 
in charge of some church. A conference 
with the authorities of the various churches 
disclosed dissatisfaction with the ineffective 
methods that have heretofore been in vogue, 
and a willingness on the part of all to co- 
operate in the execution of the new method. 
Accordingly, seventy churches, including 
fifteen Baptist, twelve Methodist, twelve 
Presbyterian, ten Episcopal, and others of 
every faith, have consented to take assiga- 
ments. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
will join in the enterprise. The character 
of the work which the churches will under- 


mittee of some 


It was 
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take may be gathered from what has al- 
ready been done by the Westminster and 
the First Presbyterian Churches, which se- 
lected districts and began operations two 
years ago. Westminster House, which was 
established by Westminster Church, was 
opened September 17, 1894, and Welcome 
Hall, which was established by the First 
Presbyterian Church, was opened November 
Both places are the 
centers of the ameliorating and elevating 
work and influence in the districts where 
they are located. Both have free kinder- 
gartens and diet kitchens. Both have moth- 
ers’ clubs, mothers’ meetings, sewing clas- 


21 of the same year. 


ses, cooking classes, singing, drawing, and 
physical culture classes, boys’ clubs, penny 
savings banks, free baths, work rooms, cir- 
culating libraries, and reading circles. It 
will not be the aim of any church in any 
district to carry on a religious propaganda. 
The only object will be to afford aid to 
those that need it, to encourage the spirit 
of self-help, and to stimulate kindness and 
friendliness. While the charitable work of 
a particular church is not necessarily con- 
fined to the district assigned to it, but may 
cover the entire city if need be, the church 
is strictly responsible for the work in that 
district. Let these churches add to their 
separate work in charity a united, preven- 
tive work for social reform, and their ex- 
ample will be a pattern for the new cen- 
tury. 
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HE THAT IS WITHOUT SIN AMONG YOU LET HIM FIRST CAST 
A STONE AT HER. 
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RS. LAURA ORMIS- 
ton Chant, English 
lecturer, reforiner, 




















champion of the 








poor and oppressed, 





is making a tour 
of the United 
States. During 

, her four days’ stay 
in Chicago she delivered eight lectures to 
crowded houses. Her themes are the per- 
tinent problems of the day—“Evils of a 
Great City,” “Public Amusements,” ‘“So- 
cial Purity,” “The Home, Ete.” The com- 
mon sense and forceful manner in which 
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she presents these questions about which 
everyone is thinking, assure her large au- 
diences wherever she speaks. 

Mrs. Chant is an indefatigable worker 
with a strong physique. This interview 
with a member of The Ram’s Horn staff oc- 
curred between the third and fourth of five 
lectures given in two days, and the famous 
English woman seemed as _ buoyant as 
though she had but returned from a vaca- 
tion. 

Before the interviewer could ask a ques- 
tion, she said: “I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Can you tell me where I can get some 
white frames for these?” pointing to two 
water color paintings about 5x10 inches 
each, which stood on the mantel. “I painted 
them on the cars while coming from Bos- 
ton and wish to get them framed and send 
them to my daughters whom I left in Bos- 
ton.” 

When I expressed surprise at such artistic 
work being done in such a place and by a 
supposedly staid and stern reformer she 
threw her head back and laughed merrily. 

“Painting is a hobby of mine,” she at 
length exclaimed. “It affords me an excel- 
lent source of pleasure during the long 
journeys on the cars. As to women reform- 
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ers being severe and unwomanly and all 
that sort of thing you would change your 
mind in at least one instance could you see 
my happy family. 


HER HOME LIFE. 

“IT am proud of my children. I have 
three daughters and one boy. My best 
energies are spent in trying to create an 
ideal home life. That reminds me. I wish 
[ had with me a copy of the paper published 
by the Chant family,” she said laughingly. 
“The thing I am most particular about is 
the handwriting.” 

This aroused my curiosity, and thinking 
American families might with profit adopt 
some of the home schemes of this brainy 
English mother, I asked eagerly for a de- 
scription of it. 

“Well, its circulation is not as extensive 
as some of your Chicago papers, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has an active 
editorial staff of six members. Each edi- 
tion consists of one copy. It is entitled the 


WEAKLY CHANT AND WHALE. 


The “h” in whale is silent. We think the 
name quite appropriate for the contents, 
don’t—” But I could restrain myself no 
longer from laughing heartily at the three 
puns contained in the original and unique 
name. 

“T am editor-in-chief and write the mis- 
leading articles,” she continued laughing. 
After my countenance had regained a sem- 
blance of composure I said: “I see humor is 
one of its leading features. Is it a comic 
sheet?” 

“Largely, but not entirely,” said she earn- 
estly. “Do you know I think we need more 
humor in family life. It does so much to 
make the home happy and cheerful. It 
helps to put out of sight the petty trifles and 
troubles that occupy almost exclusive at- 
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Would that 

But I see 
I have digressed from the subject and begun 
to sermonize 


tention in many households. 


people would cultivate it more! 


Well, 
there is the ‘Unintentional Veracity’ col- 
umn, the ‘Obituary Notices,’ the ‘Advertise- 
ments and Art Notices,’ edited by my eldest 


“Some of the other departments? 


. 


daughter, the ‘Poets Corner,’ conducted by 
my second daughter—and that reminds me! 
That daughter who is now in Boston and is 
but 13 years of age, contributed such a beau- 
tiful poem to our last number. 
cite it to you.” 


Let me re- 
And the English reformer, 
whom I had pictured from previous news- 
paper accounts of her London work as a 


’ 


fit companion for the “Furies,” charmingly 


recited the four verses from memory. The 
incident gave me a glimpse of the close 
sympathy existing between mother and 


children. 

Few women have received the abuse and 
that have 
seemed to take delight in heaping upon Mrs. 
Chant. Last November she was burned in 
effigy in many parts of London. 

“But I do not wish to give the impres- 


slander certain newspapers 


continued Mrs. Chant, ‘‘that humor 
is the universal panacea for the ills of home 
life. I believe the thing most lacking in the 
home today and most needed is obedience. 
Perfect obedience to the parents commands. 

“T think The Ram’s Horn readers would 
be interested in knowing a few particulars 
as to the size and form of the ‘Weakly Chant 
and Whale,” said the interviewer. 

“It is printed or rather written on fool- 


sion,” 


scap size paper, and each copy is as artistic 
in appearance as our combined skill is able 
to make it. Cartoons on familiar scenes 
frequently adorn the first page. We 
preparing a special edition to be issued soon 
after our return to England.” 


are 


HELPING THE FALLEN. 


“What are some of the methods you em- 
ploy in rescue work which might be used in 
this country ?” 

“T help fallen women whenever an oppor- 
tunity is offered. When some Christian 
gentleman friend of mine is accosted on the 
street by a ‘walker,’ he talks to her and if 
possible, learns her story. 


If she expres- 
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ses any desire to lead a better life, he sends 
If she still 
desires to reform, I take her into my home, 
bath 


me her address and I visit her. 


give her a good and burn her old 
clothes. 

“Then, letting no one know but that she 
is a visitor at my home, I do all in my 
power to find a situation for her. Failing 
in this, I see her installed in a good home- 
like but cheap lodging house until work is 
found for her. 

“Another plan which I am surprised is 
not adopted more extensively in this coun- 
try, is the custom of inviting the poor and 
oppressed to the home to spend a pleasant 
evening. What are pictures for if not to be 
shared with others? Is it Christian to sel- 
fishly enjoy our happy homes when there is 
Shall we not 
share them with the sorrowing and suffer- 


so much misery in the world? 


ing at least bi-weekly or monthly?” 

“Do you personally distribute any char- 
ity ?” I asked. 

“Although I belong to almost all the re- 
form and social organizations in London,” 
said Mrs. Chant, “I do not receive a penny 
from any of them. All my money for phil- 
anthropie purposes is earned by lecturing 
and writing. I will tell you a story which 
will illustrate my methods of assisting the 
poor. 
same to 
told me a touching story. 
a grocer’s assistant. His 
father was dead, his mother was sick in bed 


“A young man with a white face 
me one day and 
He said he was 


and his sisters were so sickly they could 
earn no money. He had to support the fam- 
ilv. He was behind with the rent when 
some money had been entrusted to him to 
take to the grocer. The money was spent 
for the rent and other things. But he 
knew he would soon be discovered and 
would shortly be sent to jail unless he 
could repay the money. 

“T had an appointment to address a meet- 
ing that day, but cancelled the engagement 
and at once started out to investigate the 
His story I found to be true. His 
he had worked hard to 
provide for them. The result was that I 
lent him a small sum between $30 and $35. 
I told him plainly that the money was not 
given to him; merely lent, and I expected 


case. 
mother told how 























him to repay every cent of it. To give 
method to his repayment we agreed that he 
should return the sum at the rate of a shil- 
ling a week. Since then he has paid 29 
shillings, having failed but twice to make 
the payments each week. It is terrible to 
think of what might have been the result 
He 


would have been sent to prison, their home 


if the money had not been lent to him. 


would have been destroyed and he would 
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to her fellow creatures, extending a helping 
hand to all and scorning no one on account 
of sin or poverty, I prayed to God that the 
hearts of every Christian woman through- 
out America might be touched with a simi- 
lar spirit of real sympathy. 

“What methods were used to close the low 
concert halls of London?” I asked. 

“Why, no concert halls were closed,” ex- 


claimed Mrs. Chant. “We did not attempt 
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likely have become a tramp or criminal. 
That is the way thousands are yearly added 
to the criminal classes. 

“T never refuse to help anyone in trouble. 
Sometimes as many as thirty persons a day 
call at my home. I remember making tea 
twenty-seven times in a single morning.” 

As I looked at this noble woman earnest- 
ly telling how she is trying to be of service 





to close any. We merely wished to stop the 
selling of liquor and promiscuous promen- 
ades. After a hard fight we were victori- 
ous. But last spring a new county council 
was elected which is undoing all the good 
necomplished by the former council. The 
new the 


money of two classes, the wealthy profli- 


council was elected mainly by 


gates and the gamblers. Still, we are not 
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discouraged and hope to win a great victory 
in 1898 when the next council is elected.” 

“Do you believe it is right for Christ- 
ians to attend the theater, Mrs. Chant?” 

“That depends entirely upon what kind of 
a theater you refer to,” said she. “There is 
nothing wrong in the acting itself. The 
desire to act and see acting is strongly im- 
bedded in human nature and is perfectly 
proper so long as it is rightly carried on. 
Henry Irving will permit no play suggestive 
of the least wrong to appear at the Lyceum 
Theater. 

“Tf there is anything in a play which you 
would not wish to witness in company with 
your sister or mother 
demned and boycotted. But pure amuse- 
ment is the handmaid of religion and should 
be encouraged as such.” 

“Could you speak a few words into the 
ears of every woman in 
would your message be?” 


it should be con- 


America, what 

With scarcely a moment’s delay Mrs. 
Chant said firmly: “I would tell them to 
train their children properly. Obedience 
to parental authority is the great thing 
needed in the American home today. It 


makes me shudder to see so many parents 
pleading with their children to do this or 
that before the child is old enough to form 


a correct judgment. Obedience of the 
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children is the pillar of all home happi- 
ness” 

For years Mrs. Chant has been a leader 
in reform work in London. She knows real 
life in the metropolis from the palace to the 
cellar as few living persons know it. Her 
influence has always been exerted against 
sin and for righteousness. 

Mrs. Chant is not a woman of one idea. 
It is remarkable how many subjects she is 
well versed in. She loves music, and has 
published a volume of songs for children. 
She is a member of the British Astronomi- 
“al Association. Frequently she delivers 
lectures on literary subjects. 

She is chairman of the Woman’s Cycling 
Association of which Lady Henry Somerset 
is president and Frances E. Willard is vice 
president. She is vice president of the 
London Peace Society, ete. 

Mrs. Chant is of medium 
height, with black hair and eyes and a face 
full of strength and vivacity. She speaks 
rapidly and gestures much with her hands 
or a toss of the head. Her tones are nei- 
ther low nor loud, but clear always. Her 
manner is unconventional, but dignified and 
graceful. 


Ormiston 


She has a strong and winning 
personality. The quality most strikingly 
apparent in every movement is her intense 
energy. 








AN ADDRESS 


BY MRS. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, 


OF LONDON, 


Delivered at St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, February 9, 1896, 
and Stenographically Reported by a Member 


of the Staff of Our Day. 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my brethren ye 


AEN the Christian public be- 
gan to realize the full sig- 
nificance of these 

philanthropies 


words 
awoke as 
buds awake in spring when 

breath of the passes 
It was a marvelous thing that for 
so long the churches had _ forgotten the 
teaching of the great Master of the souls of 
men, when He gave that wonderful parable 
which made the fiat of doom to depend, not 
upon creed, nor opinion, nor belief, but upon 
Did 
Did you pity him? 
share with him? 


the first sun over 


them. 


this very simple question: love 


your brother? 


you 

Did you 
Did you take him out of 
his misery as far as you could? When they 
had to answer that they had not done these 
things, there was no alternative but punish- 
ment. the Christian 
public began to understand this parable all 
the philanthropies began to awake. This 
last the nineteenth century, so 
near its close, has been the century which 
will leave behind the monument of philan- 
tropy. In no other century has there been 


And so, I say, when 


century, 


did it unto me.” 


anything which comes near it. All the 
beautiful schemes, all the embodiments of 
love, all the inearnations of eternal kind- 
ness in our midst are the outcome of this 
nineteenth century, and yet, in spite of this 


fact, there are still men and women who 


tell us the world is growing worse day by 
day. 


Strange that there are so many people 
who cannot differentiate between the fact 
and their knowledge of the fact. We are 
so apt to say that an evil has just begun 
when we have just begun to know about it. 
Today through the press, the lecture, the 
book and other marvelous facilities for hu- 
man intercourse, we can easily know in a 
short space of time what our forefathers 
could never know, and 
fuller 


which 


therefore we are 
of the 
always’ existed. 
(nd yet there are cynics and pessimists who 
forget these facts and who still tell us that 
the world is going from bad to worse—in 
fact, that God is dying. 


coming into a 


knowledge 


wickedness has 


I do admit frank- 
ly that if you turn your attention to con- 
sider such an heart-rending and infamous 
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outrage as that of Armenia, it does seem as 
though the worst had come, and if you were 
only to think of that the question might 
well be asked: Is God dying? Is Christian- 
Has the beautiful 
Christianity passed away to come again no 


itv alive? dream of 


more? But there is another thing to be 
considered and that is that love is spreading 
all over the world as never before, and there 
is growing step by step the development of 
new love. It 
the Master, 


whose divine intuitions were such that He 


this wonderful thing, this 


was a marvelous thing that 


needed no one to tell Him, it was a mar- 
velous thing how simply he laid his finger 
on that environment which wrapped up the 
great eternal verities. Love is the great 


motive power. You know it in your life. 


I know it in mine. If we love people we be- 
come ingenious in devising ways for help- 
ing them and of pleasing them, and if we 
do not love them we simply do not have 
anything to do with them and have no par- 
ticularly passionate desire to please and 
make them happy. Love is the great hap- 
piness agent, and when we think that the 
whole teaching of Christ was to create and 
develop love between man and man, we 
know that Christ was aiming at the happi- 
ness of the world, and happiness is our des- 
tiny. Oh thank God that happiness is the 
destiny of man, that whatever the path 
of pain we have to climb up, happiness 
awaits us up yonder, and this embraces all 
mankind, alike in the prison cell, alike in 
the London slums, alike in the dark dens of 
And 


of what happiness might be the result of 


Chicago. now I eall you’ to think 
the efforts of this church, the good and the 
benefit that would radiate from it if its 
capacities were utilized, for happiness can 
only come by exertion, and what it would 
mean to this great city, for every church 
should be looked center from 


What 
It is not exactly to 


upon as a 
which happiness shall radiate. is it 
to be happy? have 


everything for which we may _ wish, for 
some of the things we wish for would make 
made of 


Life is not apt to be inter- 


us very unhappy, and we are 
strange stuff. 
esting just in proportion as we suffer noth- 
ing: indeed, we are made of that marvelous 
stuff that cares most about that which gives 
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us the most trouble and the most sorrow. 
Men and women are most faithful to that 
We take the 
very sunshine as a matter of course, without 


which costs them the most. 


due appreciation, because we pay no tax up- 


onit. Weare made of strange stuff, I say, 
but this one thing stands upon record that 
inside of us we possess the power of making 
our own happiness and of making happiness 
for others. Only remember that pleasure 
is not happiness. Those of us who know 
appreciate how little happiness there is in 
a great deal of the pleasures of society. 
\nd the possession of wealth is not happi- 
ness. What a marvelous thing it is to 
think that some of the happiest men and 
women in the world have been those who 
have carried the least weight of material 
wealth with them. I noticed when we were 
making a trip through the mountains and 
our belongings were carried on pack mules, 
that it the carried the 
heaviest load which stumbled the quickest 
and fell the furthest; I think that 


that same thing is true today. Those of us 


was mule which 


and 


who have the most to carry go over the 
precipice quickest, and go down the fur- 
thest. 

The value of an idea is not to be judged by 
the number of people who entertain it. 
Oftentimes the idea that is to revolutionize 
the world is only ineluded in’ one brain. 
There is always the initial season when it 
belongs to one person and when the others 
cannot understand the language in which 
little 


a few standing alongside of the Sierra have 


that one is expressing it. A later, 
caught sight of the vision afar off and the 
number increases day by day, and what was 
the wild dream of the imagination vester- 
day, becomes the commonplace of tomor- 
row. Years ago charity was the dropping 
of coin into the lap of the beggar, and then 
again charity, for the most part gorgeously 
attired, turned out once a year to vicarious- 
ly wash the feet of the poor by giving a 
fashionable ball. Today we are beginning 
to understand that no such trickery can de- 
ceive God, for God sees the motive and not 
the deed. 
within a few hearts here and there a really 


And so today there is implanted 


true charity, having for its object the re- 
demption of the lives of those who have 
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been supposed past redemption. That 
was the aim of the early philanthropists of 
the nineteenth century, to do for “the least 
of these” that it might be done for Him. 
Elizabeth Frye and Sarah Martin ushered 
in this true philanthropy by getting out of 
the realm of tawdry flimsiness, and sur- 
rounded by persecutions upon all sides they 
began their great work. the 
habit of having our efforts chronicled by 


We are so in 


an appreciative press that we forget that 
the conditions under which their work was 
carried on were totally different. 

The other day I was in the British Muse- 
um and that the 
off when 
women of good family would outrage all 


read an old newspaper 


ruin of England was not far 
deceney by going to the prison to read the 
God 
women who 
dared to do their duty in the face of such 
After Elizabeth Frye, came 
another who is not so famous, but whose 


Bible to lost and degraded women. 
be thanked for such brave 


opposition. 


work was just as splendid, Mary Carpen- 
ter. She began at the root of reformation 
by establishing an industrial school for 
She started 
prevention of the manufacture of criminals 
by guarding the children of the slums and 


boys and girls. the work of 


fitting them to become honorable and useful 
men and women. After her came another 


grand woman, Florence Nightingale, one 


whose work was not then considered so 
honorable and important as it is today; in 
fact, when a woman had become a _ hope- 
less drunkard she was still supposed to be 
able to do the work of sick nursing. It 
makes one shudder to think that when a 
woman was hopelessly bad and abandoned 
the only calling open to her was that of 
nursing the sick. Florence Nightingale 
had neither wealth nor power, but she knew 
how to care for the sick, and she lifted nurs- 
ing into the noblest of professions. 

And then after her there came one who 
was reviled and persecuted upon all sides, 
and when I think of the beautiful, highly 
cultured Mrs. Josephine Butler going into 
the houses of prostitution, going into the 
society of poor outcasts and declaring that 
such a woman was entitled to just the same 
treatment as her more respectable sister, it 
is an evidence to me of how much better the 
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world is today than it was then. Today 
slum work is fashionable, and I am sorry it 
is so fashionable, because the workers for 
that work are born and not made, and I 
would not counsel anybody to take up that 
work unless they have had special training 
and special experience for it. 

Then Lady Huntington and Dinah Morris 
began to talk that St. Paul was not right 
when he said that women should not be 
heard in the churches, but I had always 
had such a Paul 
that I had a doubt as to their position, but 
then I found out that St. Paul's letter was 


tender affection for St. 


one thing, and St. Paul’s spirit was another. 
And so with all these grand hearts it is no 
wonder that by and by other women should 
begin to visit the slums, that place which 
no good or decent lady was supposed to 
know about. Well do I remember the dif- 
ficulties of those early ‘Mothers’ Meetings,” 
as they were called. I remember when I 
was but a child some thirty years ago of 
my mother going with one or two other 


women on their errand of merey and of 
their having a box full of cinders poured 
over them by the roughs of the neighbor- 
hood, and that without any protection from 
the police. But the work went on, and to- 
day the police are our most efficient help- 
ers. Often I myself when taking these sol- 
itary rambles to find some particular wan- 
derer have had evidence of how unfailingly 
tender and good and successful a helper one 
can have in the police of a city. It is a 
grand thing that the police should be co- 
workers with us in the redemption of the 
poor and outcast women. Will vou forgive 
me if I ask you if the police of Chicago 
would do as much to help the unfortunate? 
If not, why not? Is it the fault of the good 
women of Chicago? 

Dear women, for I speak more particular- 
ly to the women, when the Master said “I 
was sick and ye visited me,” He meant to 


inculeate the principle that the strong 


should care for the weak and that the peo- 
ple in power should see to it that those in 
the lower walks of life should not be op- 
pressed; in fact, He meant to teach us that 
politics is as much a part of religion as 
our conduct in our homes, and as we would 
not tolerate brutality of temper or habits 
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in the home, so we should not rest quietly 
under pernicious government or willful ab- 
rogations of our laws. We should carry our 
religion into politics, and a religious pro- 
fession that is not good enough to do that is 
not worth very much. 
is so difficult. 


Ah, but you say, it 
True, but remember that the 
difficulties of your life are God’s high water 
mark of the progress to which you have at- 
tained. The painful discussion of the 
problem of the poor and the starving and 
the ignorant—He does not give these prob- 
lems to the brains of the sordid, and mean 
and low. And when you seem to stagger 
beneath the unhappy cries that come from 
various parts of the world, take it as a token 
of God showing you that you have made 
very 


considerable and when he 


calls upon you to relieve this suffering go 


pre OTeSS, 


and do his bidding, but remember it is no 
easy thing to give up one’s self to such a 
work. The very difficulty is a test of our 
-alling, and if we would be a Christ we must 
go and tread the Golgotha road, we must 
go the Calvary way, and we must be cruci- 
fied, for the world has always crucified its 
Christs. 

Then again, for the philanthropies of the 
day. They are taking what 
called a 


used to be 
That very 
hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountain,” 


very material cast. 
was written in those days when the heathen 
abroad taken care of and those at 
home were not even thought of. And now 
today, and I say it boldly, you may cease 
your help to the heathen three thousand 
miles away if you are not taking care of 
the heathen right home. The 
church should aim to better the social re- 


were 


here at 


lations of the people of its neighborhood, 
and it is a fact that those churches that are 


doing the most socially are doing the most, 


as a rule, for the heathen in foreign lands 
3ut we must first do the duty 
that lies nearest us before we undertake the 
duty that lies beyond. 


as well. 


Slum work does not amount to anything 
unless you change the conditions that make 
the slums possible. I am so glad to learn 
that in connection with this church a well- 
appointed kindergarten is being carried on. 
With such a powerful weapon, I can see 


great possibilities of good. Really how 
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foolish it seems now to look back and see 
how we have been manufacturing our 
criminals, punishing them and then sur- 
prised to learn that they come out of prison 
worse than when they went in. You can- 
not make criminals better by force; they 
must be won in love. 

I sometimes grow very tired of those well- 
meaning people who are continually asking 
me “What is your work?” and I often feel 
inclined to tell them my work is to do the 
will of Him that sent me; but my work 
is to do the duty that happens to be next 
at hand, whether it be relieving some poor 
unfortunate or preaching a sermon. 
go into 


You 
that top garret in the very center 
of the slums. You go perhaps for the first 
time, and you go with every sense outraged, 
sense of sight, sense of smell and sense of 
hearing outraged and the greater the out- 
rage upon your feelings, so much the more 
need that you should remove the outrages. 
There is the Master saying, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these ye did it 
unto me,” and so you take your soap and 
water and give the room a thorough clean- 
ing. “Oh,” you say, “that is not fit work 
for me to do. I have been educated to do 
higher things and such work ought to be 
done by one who has not had the education 
[ have had, who has not the soft white 
hands that I have, and then society will 
less of a lady if I 
Well, make your Make 
it and stand by it. If you prefer the dictum 
of society to the “Well done” of Jesus 
Christ, make that your choice, but [ think 
later when you hear the words, “Depart 
from you will wish that you had 
thought less of society and more of the 
will of 


think I am do such 


things.” choice. 


me,” 


God. 
There was sorrow in one room in which 
The mother had gone to her 
work and had left her little baby all alone. 
On her return it was cold and stiff in death. 
Is it not shameful that should be 
that in our social conditions which would 
compel her to go out to work in the morn- 
“Bat,” 
says one, “you know we have started a day 
nursery.” Tam glad you have, but that is 
temporary 


we entered. 


there 


ing and leave her baby all alone. 


only a You 


to be working for the time to come 


measure. ought 


when 














the mother can take care of her own child. 
“Ah,” you reply, “but the mother cannot 
take care of the child half as well as we do.” 
Then teach the mother how to take care of 
her child. I know what God meant when he 
made a mother. He meant her to take care 
of her own baby. The birds and the ani- 
mals all teach us this. The one strong in- 
fluence for good in a man’s life is the mem- 
ory of his mother, and during the Dark 
Ages the one thing that kept the people 
from getting to a condition of brutality al- 
together was that one thing of the Madonna 
and the Baby in her arms, keeping them an- 
chored to the tenderest side of their nature, 
and, dear women, you are on safe ground if 
have affections anchored 
“Ah,” but you 
“some of these mothers are such wretched 


you your son’s 


round about you. say, 


mothers.” Oh, yes, that is so; but we have 
no business to accept that as a proper con- 
dition. Now in your’ kindergarten you 
teach your children the poetry of life and 
as a consequence they will grow up sus- 
ceptible of seeing the beautiful and of 
throwing the poetry of life over the prose 
of duty. sad mothers are so because they 
cannot see the poetry of life, and that is 
what makes bad fathers too. Another 
We should teach our children 


agination. 


thing. im- 
It is people who have not a 
particle of imagination that cannot keep 
the Golden Rule. Imagination is the very 
highest quality of the soul. It is that part 
of the soul that flies on to the future. 
agination is 


Im- 
it looks back 
and faith when it looks forward. 


memory when 

When people are unhappy they are bad, 
and if you want to make people good you 
must first make them happy, and then teach 
them how much they can do with their fin- 
gers and of what joy there is in labor. 

The baby is very dirty; the room is very 
dirty, and the mother is very ignorant. She 
knows nothing about the laws of health nor 
of the mechanism of the body. That is the 
mistake we are making at the end of the 
nineteenth century. We are educating our 
girls in the wrong direction, and it is be- 
cause we have a wrong conception of what 
is most necessary for them. We 
them what what water 
means, what play means, and the uses of 


should 


teach air means, 
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ine various muscles of the body. That is 
of infinitely more value to the girls of whom 
you and I are so proud than all the Latin 
and Greek there is in the world. After you 
have washed the baby and reclothed it, and 
helped the mother, perhaps, have you got 
any nearer to helping that mother take care 
of the child? It is along these lines that we 
should endeavor to progress. 

Another thing. I do not know of any- 
thing more pitiful than the young man or 
young woman who does not have something 
to be homesick for. J think they are en- 
titled to more pity than those who are 
homesick for beautiful, loving homes. It 
is better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved atall. Bad girls are made bad 
because the heart cries out for enjoyment 
and amusement and they cannot get it in 
the right way, and you have no idea of 
the wonderful uplift you can give them by 
inviting them occasionally to your drawing 
rooms. When I think of these gatherings 
in our house, just a middle class family 
house in the heart of London, and of the 
boys and girls who have been drawn into 
had ambitions 


fired to have a home of their own some day, 


our home and have their 


ah, who can tell what a salvation from dan- 
ger has 
been the cheap penny dances and the low- 


this has been when around them 
est of low places, where the road to evil 
lies with the gates wide open and the road 
mentioned. What an 


amount of good would result if you ladies 


to heaven is never 
would invite to your homes young men and 
young women who have no homes of their 
own, and if you should extend such an in- 
vitation to them don’t forget that people 
do not As Walter 
Besant says in “The Children of Gideon,” 
“T won’t be cried over.” 


like to be cried over. 
We must receive 
them as an equal and treat them on terms 
of equality, and it is an awfully bitter pill 
sometimes when we happen to think of our 
“blue blood.” We made it a stipulation that 
our guests should only be those who had 
no homes of their and used to 


own we 


muster about thirty, forty or fifty, and we 
would have a dance, have music, have chat- 
tinge, and T had to make one rule for chat- 
ting and that was that we should not speak 
of absent persons except in terms of interest 
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and admiration. This rule kept us from 
degenerating into gossip and scandal. One 
night as we were bidding good night to the 
last one of our girls, a cripple with a sweet 
lovable disposition, we saw just around the 
house a man’s coat tails, and it dawned up- 
on me that I had clean forgotten that I 
had been dealing with only half of creation 
After that the 
invitation went out to every girl that she 


and that girls had lovers. 


might bring a young man with her. It was 
painful at first, because the young men 
were suspicious of all of us, but a bright 
thought struck me and I had the young men 
pass the refreshments, and after that every- 
thing was easy and the next morning my 
arms were not as stiff and lame as they had 
Some of the 
employers of those young men and young 
told me that there 
marked change for the better in their con- 
duct 


been on previous occasions. 


women have was a 
from the time they commenced to 
come to our socials. 

But I must give you something a little 
darker than that. I must give you a little 
insight into our work. It has been terrible 


this last year and a half. You see the 
notoriety given me in the fight over that 
great music hall, the Empire, told the very 
lowest of the low that there was one person 
to whom they could go for sympathy and 
encouragement. 

Early one morning we were startled by 
the shrieks of our single domestic that there 
Well, we held a 
council of war how to get this burglar safe- 
Finally it was decided that I 
should guard one stairway, while my hus- 
band went down the other way. After a 
little he came up and said: “It is not a bur- 
but a 


was a burglar in the cellar. 


ly landed. 


glar, poor woman who has been 
sleeping in the cellar, and I think she is 
half crazy.” T went down stairs, and there 
she was on her knees, trembling in every 
joint and praying that we would not give 
The dramatic side 


of the situation appealed to me strongly. 


her over to the coppers. 


Here was a woman without a single thing 
on earth, asking me, with a beautiful and 
loving home and the noblest and best of 
husbands, not to turn her over to the police. 


“No,” T said, “you poor thing—you want 
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some breakfast, don’t you? Wouldn’t you 


like a cup of tea?” 

“It’s the first night’s sleep I’ve had in six 
weeks,” she replied, ‘and I have been so 
comfortable down here, no one to bother 
me at all.” 

Her poor shattered condition may best be 
described by the fact that she would not 
come out of the dark cellar to eat her break- 
fast. We gave her some food, found clothes 
for her and made her as comfortable as pos- 
sible. Two of my bonnets were handed her 
and when I picture that poor creature 
standing in that cellar, with her dress torn 
in shreds and see her balancing a bonnet 
her ask which 
one becomes her best, I thank God for the 
pathos that brightens our lives. 


in either hand and hear 


She married a man 
who had married her solely for her money. 


This was her story. 


He tempted her with strong drink; he got 
the nurse to give her liquor in her medi- 
cine and bribed the doctor to prescribe li- 
quor for her. Then he took her to public 
He gave her plenty of money with 
which to buy liquor and then locked her 
out of doors. 


houses. 


One night she was arrested 
for walking the streets, and next day he 
applied for a divorce. They only gave him 
a separation, and he told her he would 
hound her off the face of the earth, and 
finally she was sent to the lunatic asylum 
She came out 
of there and was wandering around when 


where she was for two years. 


she happened to see me do some little kind- 
ness to a little child, and she thought she 
would like to be near that good lady. When 
I tell you that she was only 26 years old 
when she came to us you will realize per- 
haps how brutally she had been treated. 
We placed her in a good home where she 
Then her 
husband found her out and sent her a let- 


remained for nearly a week. 
ter which drove her entirely mad, and she 
died that very day. She was not rescued 
from her life, it is true, but is it not good to 
think that for at least before 
she died she was surrounded by love? 

It was about 3 o’clock 
one morning when I heard the cry “Help, 


one week 


Here is another. 


help.” It was a boy’s voice, and I thought 
of my own dear laddie, then about 12. I 


hurriedly put on my clothes and ran around 
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the corner. There I saw a young boy, and 
running after him with a carving knife in 
her hand, was his mother. IL snatched up 
Then I 


laid him on a sofa and covered him with 


the boy and ran into the house. 


blankets and told him to go to sleep, that 


he was safe there. Then I went out to face 
the mother and the carving knife—not a 
very pleasant undertaking, but before my 
marriage I had managed an asylum and 
knew something about handling lunatics. 
I grasped her arms and threw her down and 
then with the same voice which I use to 
cheer the unfortunate and preach this ser- 


mon, I called “Police, police,” and the po- 
to the lock- 
up. You will be glad to know that that 


little fellow never had to go back to that 


lice came and took her away 


Think of the harm the 
mother did that boy by her cruelty, 


murderous mother. 
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But it is preventive work that we should 
aim at. We should endeavor to stop the 
accursed liquor traffic. We should not be 
contented to stop at measures that palliate 
that do not eradicate. We ought to 


work to stop the sale of the vile stuff that 


and 


makes such wrongs possible. 
And 


blessed 


now in conclusion these are the 


Master’s words: “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” I think when you and I get into the 
shall be 


ashamed of the smallness of our lives, and 


presence of God we very much 
when I get into the presence of God and see 
still 
bilities of my life I shall be overwhelmed 


regret that I did not 


more clearly the powers and _ possi- 
with do more while 
upon this earth, and yet there will be that 
in the presence of God which will prevent 
that regret being morbid. 


Prayer by Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. 


Let us pray. 

Our Father who art in heaven, thou who 
hearest every prayer that can be sent from 
human hearts, hear our prayer tonight and 
teach us how to pray and what to pray for, 
and grant that the immortal love may fill 
the soul of every one of us here in this thy 
temple where prayer is wont to be made, 
and grant, we beseech thee, that a deep and 
tender earnestness may fill the heart of 
every one of us. May we forget the world 
outside, and in the solitude of thy sanc- 
tuary may we hear thy voice speaking to us 
Oh, 
thou who knowest our weakness and who 


and be able to receive its instructions. 


knowest also our possibilities for strength, 
thou who hath promised that thy strength 
shall be made perfect in our weakness, 
teach us of the things whereof we are ig- 
norant and kindle our hearts with love for 
the things toward which we are cold, and 
may our lives become full of love for the 
live. Oh 


judgest us so much more kindly than we 


world in which we thou who 


judge each other, grant that tonight there 
may creep into the heart of every one of 
us something that shall give us a greater 


pity for sin and a greater passion for help- 
ing the sinner away from darkness and 
chains. We bless thee for the happiness 
thou hast showered upon us, but grant that 
the happiness of our lives may not make 
us selfish, and may we remember that if we 
would possess we must also share, and 
while around us there is a world lying amid 


so much sorrow and in ignorance of the 


beautiful things of life grant that we may 


be possessed with the Christ spirit our- 
selves andthat we may make the world bet- 
And 
knowest the weakness of each 


ter by our living in it. thou who 
one of us, 
thou who knowest how often we have been 
near the brink of some dangerous preci- 
pice and we have not known it, and thou 
who hast sent thy messengers of love and 
they have snatched us back from the preci- 
pice, grant that the heavenly vision may 
steal over us and show us that we are thy 
messengers and that we are thy heavenly 
spirits whom thou wilt use, if we will go, 
to snatch back others from the edge of the 
precipice just as we have been saved. Oh 
Father grant that. as in a dream we may 
be able to look upon the figure of Christ, 
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poor and needy and hungry, in disgrace 
and an outcast—grant that we may be able 
so to see Him that we shall be filled with 
the heavenly enthusiasm of going after him 
wherever He is and of giving Him service 
even though the very least of humanity. 
And now we pray thee, who through thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ taught us to pray 
thy kingdom come and thy will be done, 
oh teach us also to realize that it is we who 
have to prepare the road for the coming of 
the kingdom and that it is we who have to 
do thy will and make it possible for others 
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to do it. Hear us and forgive us for our 
coldness and for our having been so taken 
up with the affairs of life that we have not 
had time to even think of these things. 
Father, thou hast our education in hand and 
thou art teaching us little by little what 
thou would have us to know. 
thy 
learning like little children—learning per- 


Help us to 

bd . . 
understand all lessons, submissively 
haps with tears in our eyes, but happy in 
the consciousness of growth in knowledge 
of thee. Hear us and aid for for they dear 


son, our redeemer’s sake. Amen. 


THE FINAL VICTORY. 


By KEYEs BECKER. 


Mourn not the routing of the cause of Right, 
So that the battle bas been justly fougbt. 
The conquering bosts of Vice may win the figbt, 
And yet must learn their victory is naugbt. 


Defeat is no disgrace to bonest men, 
Provided Wrong their only foe bas been. 
The final victors shall be those whose cause 
Makes them the tools of God's allerighteous laws. 
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Our hopes are frail! our talk is vain; 
We merit censure, blame; not pity: 
When we, for sake of p-rty gain, 
Vote knaves the right to rule the city. 





F WE except journalism, 
nothing holds the mirror 
up to our day, or any day, 
like fiction. 
though not necessarily, 
ephemeral in character, it 
is more 


Essentially, 


than any 
kind ofliteraturea barom- 

eter of the times. The Jane 

Austen School of our day 

is no more like the Jane 

Austen school of the Georgian era, than his- 
torical fiction of the present is like the his- 
torical fiction of Jane Porter and Walter 
Seott. Perhaps “Sweet Bells Out of Tune” 
is our version of the “prune and prism” 
style of “Pride and Prejudice,” and “The 
Heavenly Twins” the voice of our Char- 
lotte Bronte. still the 
thousand plaint of 
but every 
the old story given a new setting. 
The note of fiction for 
note of fiction for near a decade has been 
psychological. Coming out of a slough of 
overdone sentiment and weakly melodrama, 
the first note of the new order had to be 
strident ‘and insistent, partly to assert itself 
and partly to help the pioneers to an en- 
couragement That 


other 


There is three 
year old 


under the 


nothing 


new sun, day is 


dominant 


in their undertaking. 


was the day when men’s minds were slowly 
turning introspective, as they have turned 


a thousand times in the pendulum motion 
between thought the ages 
through, and marking the 
phase as it had never been marked before. 
Men’s souls were the chosen ground of the 
novelist, 


and action 


fiction was 


and 
and 


heterodox 
handful of women 


orthodox, and a 
some men raged 
hysterically though not without interest 
in the field. -Then came a period of moral 
succeeding spiritual discussion, and Har- 
dy set a fashion with “Tess,” as Mrs. Ward 
had with “Robert Elsmere.” The 
moralists, the sex-maniacs have still their 


done 


day in large measure, although, since the 


hour of their greatest there 
have come two welcome revivals to share 
the field. The introspective 


was toward incident first and most strong- 


supremacy, 


recoil from 
ly, and there came an era in which even 
Rider Haggard was welcome company until 
Stanley and 
Anthony Hope came, and, almost coinci- 
dent with them, 


Conan Doyle and Weyman 
Barrie and Crockett 
Maclaren and the new 


and 
birth of sentiment 
unmarred by superficiality. Today we 
enjoy a delicious hodge-podge of all the 
schools which have lent interest to the last 
decade, and each school at its best. 

Harold Frederic’s new novel, probably the 
strongest of the year, brings to mind the 
first fruits of the era, in its suggestiveness 
of “Robert Elsmere,” “John Ward, Preach- 
er.” and their “The 


of Theron Ware” is in every sense a remark- 


fellows. Damnation 


able book. It is psychological, but dra- 
matie, a swiftly-moving narrative of the 
downfall of a Methodist parson who repeats 
little New York story of 
Eden and primitive man, and falls through 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 


edge. 


in a town, the 


Theron is marvelously typical, and 
in his vivid picture Mr. Frederic has given 
literature a portraiture which should be 
enduring, of a man who might be found 
in almost every hamlet from coast to coast. 
One must have been in special measure 
acquainted with the type of men regularly 
reinforcing the American ministry, in or- 
der to know what a portentous work has 
been done in this book. One must know 
something of the life of these men and of 
the problems that beset them, to realize on 
what a vital spot the man whom Londoners 
eal] “the typical American” 
finger. 


has put his 
The damnation of Theron Ware is 
the damnation which is threatening ten 
thousand young preachers and some old 
ones, and the voice of Mr. Frederic, non- 


























ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


MRS. 





full of the 


sense of the student of life, of men, and of 


partisan and strong, broad, 
affairs, is the voice to which threatened 
men will listen most gratefully and with 
most dependence. Aside from its value to 
those who are sympathetically in touch 
with Theron Ware, the book is a marvel of 
psychological study and literary beauty to 
those thousands who will read it merely as 


literature. It is a model for its kind in its 
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absence of polemics, of windy descriptions, 
of tortuous analysis, and other impediments 
of the average novel of the mind. The in- 
terest is tensely sustained and not over- 
long drawn out, and the character-drawing, 
the grasp and exposition of current inter- 
ests, the arrangement of scenes and situ- 
ations, the whole sum total of the novelist’s 


skill, distinguished to a degree. (Stone and 
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Kimball, Chicago.) Over against Theron, 


the vanquished, sits Emanuel Bayard, vic- 
tor, the idealized hero of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ beautiful novel, “A Singular Life.” 
This book is not so as some of the 


others, but it is, by the publishers’ reports, 


new 


one of the most widely read of all the books 
at the moment, and as nothing more lofty 
and lovely has been written in many years, 


one cannot wish a better thing to the 





HAWTHORNE. 


American people than that this supremacy 
like Ware 
a preacher, but save that they both are 


may long continue. Bayard is, 


young, there the likeness stops. Bayard is 
not a type, like Theron Ware, but, as his 
biographer says, “a singular life,” and a 
study valuable for beauty and uplifting 
suggestion, rather than for a transcription 
of common 


somewhat 


events. There is a 
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similar conflict with creed-bigotry to that 
of Ware’sexperience, butsuch conflicts come 
to more men than they pass by, so there is 
no coincidence. 


Theron Ware is confronted 
with the dry, hard formalism of Methodism 
on one hand, and the free and easy charity 
of Catholicism on the other; and between 
the priest who, believing nothing in parti- 


S. R. CROCKETT. 

Author of “The Stickitt Minister.” ‘“‘Cleg Kelly,” etc. 
cular and preaching less, finds his func- 
tion in simple ministrations, and his own 
lot wherein the law is summed up in the 
Discipline and the gospel is a matter of or- 
thodoxy, Theron stumbles to the death, 
while Bayard rises to triumph and an early 
canonization. rejected of the 


ecclesiastical powers, because he does not 


Sayard is 


pass muster on literal inspiration and the 
damnation of infants, and he makes his de- 
featthe opportunity for re-modelling his life 
on other principles. He builds on no founda- 
tion now but the eternal love of the Lord 
Christ, and with this in his heart betakes 
himself to the Lord Christ’s poorest, most 
outeast children, likest to those among 
whom he himself worked, and in the murky 
dark and foulness of Angel Alley he plants 
“The Church of the Love of Christ.” The 
story is told with all the rare grace, the 
delicate wit and beautiful faney of Mrs. 
Ward, with all her literary finish and her 
fine dramatic power. It never lags for a 
second and never for a second fails to up- 
lift. fine 
strength, a book among books, a thing not 
to be missed out of life. Mrs. Ward 
woman crowned both by thought and by 
experience, and out of the full, ripe, glori- 


It is, in pure beauty and in 


is a 
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ous days of her early autumn she sends the 
same clear call that she sounded when she 
was a girl and that she has continued to 
sound throughout her distinguished career, 
raising the voice of faith in love, in pure 
religion and in exalted humanity, making 
these things seem near and possible, and 
calling, by her confidence, for justification 
on the part of her readers, such justification 
as we give to those who believe in us and 
whom we would not disappoint. (Hougb- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) Sharing with 
Mrs. Ward’s book in poularity has been, and 
Mrs. Burnett’s latest 
story, “A Lady of Quality.” 
trast could not be. 


is, Frances Hodgson 
Greater con- 
From a study of na- 
ture, gently idealized, to a riot in melo- 
drama of the least probable and least ex- 
cusable kind, from an atmosphere of rare 
sacredness to one of thick, murky sensa- 
tionalism, from the “church of the love of 
Christ” to the hideous revelry of Wildairs 
Court, from the apotheosis of virtue to its 
crowning with ridicule—this is the step 
from “A Singular Life” to “A Lady of 
Quality.” The latter book purports to be 
a plea for the covering up of sin, that those 
who have once come short may not be by all 


GILBERT PARKER. 
Author of “Seats of the Mighty,” Etc. 
men known as sinners, and so, by the shad- 
ow of an evil reputation, be held back from 
retrieving the past in a blameless future. 
This is good philosophy miserably applied. 
Clorinda Wildairs, utterly impossible young 
whirlwind, was no character to choose to 
plead this theory, and Mrs. Burnett is 
travestying womanhood when she makes 











her heroine kill her lover, hide him under 
the couch whereon she sits through a party, 
and then at dead of night drag his corpse 
down stairs and hide it in the coal hole, 
remarking of this young murderess, later 
in the book, “here sleeps the noblest lady 
that God e’er loved,”’—rather hard, I call 
that, on those of us who having never con- 





DOYLE. 


A. CONAN 


Author of “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” 
signed the victims of our violence to the 
cellar’s depths, must forever come short of 
the extreme of God’s favor. Fie upon such 
travesty! If we must re-accent the stories 
of the Lord Christ’s dealings with Mary 
Magdalene and the woman of Samaria, let 
us do it more faithfully than this. (Charles 
New York.) 
Mary Wilkins branching into murder is al- 


Seribner’s Sons, Gentle 
most as much of a surprise as the notable 
performance just of the au- 
thor of **“Madelon,” 
Miss Wilkins’ last book, just fresh from the 


mentioned 
“Fauntleroy.” In 
Harper press, the heroine is a flaming 
spirit, a French and Indian mixture, who 
consorts oddly with the rest of Miss Wil- 
folk 
marvel at the convincingness and sympathy 


kins’ New England and makes one 


of her portrayal at Miss Wilkins’ hands. It 
is a story of fierce passions and emotions 


this, the 
matic and well-sustained narrative the au- 


which is set forth in most dra- 


thor has given us. There is something 
splendid about Madelon, in her half-tamed 
savagery, and the heighth and depth and 
length and breadth of her love is, if some- 
thing to be wondered at in these tamer 
days, none the less a thing of not unwel- 
come contact to readers who have grown 
tired to death of the milk and water pas- 


sions of late stories—not to mention those 
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who like to believe in a better thing than 


the milk and water passions see 
them. the 
thought, feeling and action which makes 
up “The Day of Their Wedding.” W. D. 


Howells’ late story, one turns to “Made- 


they 


around From thin dilution of 


lon” with such a breath as one might turn 
with from a hot house to a pine forest, 
especially if the hot house were very hot 
and the plants very pindling. 
furtive little flutter 
enzo and.Althea for a day is poor stuff for 


The queer, 
which animated Lor- 
fiction or for life, and the less one have of 
it the better he is off, the more likely to 
come up to a real and noble love like that 
Mrs. Ward preach. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) Another 


which and others 
book portraying a reality in which none of 


us like to believe and with which contact 


does us no good, is Julian Hawthorne’s 
ten thousand dollar prize story, ““A Fool of 


Nature. 


” 


It was judged the best of all the 
many offered in competition for the sub- 
stantial prize of the New York Herald, and 
is a book that will baffle the average reader 
who cannot determine in what degree it is 
satirical and to what extent it is agitative. 
It deals with the question of heredity and 
the old, old 
It has to do with a 


adds another word to claim 
that “blood will tell.” 


certain politcal blackguardry which is 





STEPHEN CRANE. 


Author of “Red Badge of Courage,” “Maggie.” 


flings its arrow at the snobbery of a cer- 
tain aristocracy in the deification of Mur- 
gatroyd Whiterduce after his fall from the 
“four hundred” The 
book is clever, in a half-phonographic, pho- 
tographic way, but it is not direct enough 
in import to impress the ordinary reader 
darkly hinted at and much reviled, and it 


into plebeianism. 
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and not interesting enough to hold his at- 
The phases of life it portrays are 
not typical except in a very limited circle, 


tention. 


and the characters interest as much as they 
are able, not because they are admirable, 
but because the reader has an indefinable 
impression that they are very like some in- 
fluential people whom he has never seen and 
ares to see. (Charles 
York.) “Cleg 
ly,” Crockett’s latest book, leaves no reader 
in doubt as to what purpose its author had 
in mind when he wrote it. 
a_ bright, 


neither hopes nor 


Seribner’s Sons, New Kel- 


It is a story, 
strong, thorough-going story, 
meant to interest and amuse, and cheer and 
sow simple kindliness, all of which it does 
in admirable manner. Its hero is a little 
Seotch boy, a character Crockett handles 
with love and fidelity approached by no one 
unless Barrie comes up to him in his un- 
finished history of “Sentimental Tommy.” 
Cleg is a delicious young personage with 
whom it is an unmitigated delight to as- 
sociate in the pages of his biography, even 
if we do not follow the hidden suggestive- 
ness of the book and hunt out our parallel 
of Hunker Court and our own types of Cleg 
and the Drabbler, and Muckle Alick. (D. 


Appleton & Co., N. Y.) Conan Doyle 


leaves no reader in doubt of his purpose, 
His lately-published “Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard” is a volume which would 
make him famous if he had not forestalled 


either. 


that necessity. The stories in it are eight 
in number and each one better than all the 
rest. The dashing Brigadier was one of 
Napoleon’s soldiers and one of the most 
important of them all, if we may believe his 
The 
light, a feast of unhackneved incident and 


charming narratives. book is a de- 
smooth literary grace, just the rest and rec- 
reation for the busy mind and altogether 
an. ideal book for man and boy, which is not 
(D. Apple- 
War stories are, as every one knows, 
There is 


shuting out woman and girl. 
ton.) 
very much the story of the hour. 
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Stephen Crane’s remarkable “Red Badge 
of Courage,” about which every conceivable 
and possible thing has been said. Crane is 
a pale, blonde stripling of four and twenty 
years, with no nearer experience of war 
than the field of college sports allows, yet 
he has written a book, descriptive of the 
mind of a raw recruit under his first fire 
which, says Harold Frederic, the veteran 
war correspondent, “impels the belief that 
the actual truth about a battle has never 
” Crane is an enigma 
to all the world, and it is now very much 


been guessed before. 


of an anxiety to see whether he will prove 
to be a simple freak, a man of apparent 
accident, producing but the one thing of 
value, or whether he will be one of the com- 
(Apple- 
Robert W. Chambers is a compara- 


ing men of whom we love to talk. 
ton.) 
tively new writer who has produced some 
exceedingly good historical stories, not re- 
markable in the sense of Crane’s, but good, 
stirring stories of incident, well seasoned 
with historical knowledge and with knowl- 
edge of men. His “Red > a story 
of the Paris Commune, gives one a better 


Republic,’ 


idea of those times than anything else that 
(G. P. Putnam’s 
Lastly, for if one did not 


could be recommended. 
Ns. oe) 
make an end determinedly, 


Sons, 
there need 
never be an end of new noteworthy 
novels, there is Gilbert Parker’s splendid 
story of the siege of Quebec, ‘The Seats of 
the Mighty,” published by Appletons. It 
is the work of a scholar and a narrator of 
It is full of all the graces 
and attractiveness which such a man brings 


and 


uneomon skill. 


to his task when that task is so dear to his 
heart as the English capture of Quebec is 
to the heart of Canadian Gilbert Parker. 
These, then, are a few typical novels of the 
present day, each showing unmistakably to 
the observant reader the mirrored image of 
certain pregnant phases of the day which 
gave them birth and welcome. They are, 
all of them, worthy of study. 

















ONESBORO was a 

town precisely 
like many anoth- 
er town. There 


Was nothing mar- 


velous about the 
place itself en- 
titling it to no- 


tice in the world 
till the event re- 


lated in this 





story. It was on 
a summer after- 
noon that the 
town was enjoying its usual quiet. Every- 


thing was drifting quietly along as it had 


been drifting for years before. The post- 
master was half asleep behind his little row 
The merchant was 


of pigeon holes. rous- 


ing’ himself now and then to attend to the 


demands of a customer. The mill was 
smoking and roaring while the men rushed 
in and out as bees at the doors of their 


hives. The housekeepers were resting in 


taking an afternoon 
The 


no different then from what it was as long 


their easy chairs or 


nap on their couches. world seemed 


as men could) remember. Presently a 
stranger passed through the town. He 


seemed to stop at every door at once. No 
one remembered afterward precisely what 
his appearance was. He must have been a 
sort of shadowy being, but all the inhabit- 
ants seemed to be certain of one thing. 
fle had stopped every man, woman and 
child the the 
street just as the clock on the town hall 
had the 


same unmistakable message to every one. 


somewhere in house or on 


steeple struck three. He given 


He had announced in unmistakable tones, 
“You have but one hour more to live.” 
He had 
given no instructions concerning how they 
He had given 


More than that he said to none. 


were to employ that hour. 
them no hint of what should happen at the 


end of that hour. He had told no one that 


he had a like message for any other human 


being. He had delivered his message to 
each one as if it were for himself alone. He 
disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
And the 


thinking for once the same thought, “I have 


come. each one in town was 


but one hour more to live.” The mill owner 
had just left his office where he consulted 
all the memoranda of promised work and was 
standing in the door where his men were 
the 


had always been a man, punctual and re- 


busy when he received message. He 


ligiously conscientious. He had never dis- 
appointed a patron in all his busy life. He 
the 
religion of the New Testament into practice 


had tried as hard as he could to put 


in that mill. He drew his watch from his 


pocket and noted the time. Then he said 
to himself, “I have promised to complete 


four 


” 


this machine for a special order by 
o’clock and it will require all that time. 
He superintended the completion of the or- 
der and kept his promise. He worked in 
his shop with the same unconcern which he 
had 


promised, instead of sixty seconds. 


would have shown had he ten years 
He had 
been following Jesus as faithfully as he 
knew how for many years and he could 
think of nothing better for his last hour 
than to keep on as he had been doing. 

Mrs. Tosser, the shoemaker’s wife, was just 
finishing her day’s work in her little cottage 


And 
God put me in 


when she received the intelligence. 
she at once reasoned thus. 
this world to be a housekeeper. I have 
tried to be as good a one as I could be. I 
have always said T should like to have my 
house so that IT should not be ashamed if my 
Master eall at 
not think he cares for me to try to be any- 


should any moment. I do 


thing else just for an hour. If it has been 


my duty to keep my house in order all these 


years, it is my duty now. And so she gave 


the finishing touch to her housekeeping, 
and taking her knitting, sat down by her 


window where she had sat and worked 
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every day many years that were past and 
where she sat that day at four o’clock. 
There was no need that she should change 
a life which had been always devoted to 
Christ. 

Bessie Wilton was just stopping in 
front of the house where she had stopped 
for a social call when the message came to 
her. Every one who knew Bessie believed 
in her earnest Christian life. The sweet- 
ness of her character drew more of her 
friends to Christ and to a higher Christian 
life than her words, for she seldom 
preached. But she seldom made a social 
call where something of her church life did 
not come under discussion. She owed a 
‘all in that house and she made it as she 
would have made it had no strange mes- 
They talked kindly 
of their friends. They spoke of their C. E. 


senger addressed her. 


work, and laid plans for the improvement 
of their society. She had 
another call, and she made it, and ten min- 


planned for 


utes before four she met her pastor on the 
street and stopped to speak with him. 

“T was just on my way home, she said. I 
promised mamma I would be back by four 
o'clock.” 

She knew not that he had_ received 
the same message as herself. His 
remark was, “I wish that you ladies, when 
you can find time, would visit poor Mrs. 
Watkins. She is very lonely and very sick. 
I am on my way there now. I want to see 
her this afternoon.” And each went on to 
do what they had planned to do with the 
“hour to live.” 

But the 
of his experience that 


pastor had said nothing 
afternoon. It 
was not yet five minutes past three when 
there had been a ring at his bell, and a 
man came in in great haste. Without wait- 
ing for the ordinary salutations he began at 
once to say that he had come to the con- 
clusion that he had been making a mistake 
in not professing his faith in Jesus Christ 
before, and he came to see if he could have 
his name recorded right then as a church 
member. He did not want to die without 
belonging to some church and he had come 
to declare himself ready to unite with the 
church at once. He was not through with 
his story, when there was another nervous 


ring at the bell, and Minnie Worthman 
rushed in with white face and excited eyes. 
She had come to have a talk with the min- 
ister. She had not listened to him before 
this, when he had tried to talk to her of her 
Christian life and duty, because she was so 
much in society that she did not want to 
become a Christian for fear it might in- 
terfere with her life. But now she was 
seeing things differently. She had had a 
presentiment that she might not live much 
longer and she had at once thought how lit- 
tle account all her social life would be to her 
or anybody if she should die ~ suddenly. 
And so she had come to ask what she ought 
to do. She was willing to do anything he 
would tell her if he would only say it at 
once, and if it would give her mind peace 
with God. She was in great distress of 
mind, but her conversation was cut short by 
the coming of others. 

The pastor had sought opportunity 
to talk with the most of these _ be- 
fore, but they had evaded him with var- 
ious pretexts. They had thought him some- 
times a little impertinent. But today they 
were very glad to have his advice, and were 
grateful to him for his earnest prayer for 
them alone in the study. Somehow that 
message had wrought a marvelous change 
in their thoughts. 

There was a_ store on the prin- 
cipal corner of the town which was 
the most important trading place in the 
community. The proprietor was sitting on 
a chair under his awning reading his own 
advertisement in the village paper when the 
stranger announced his remaining hour of 
life. The advertisement told of marvelous 
reductions in prices to close out certain 
lines of goods and to reduce stock, even 
though the prices meant great sacrifice to 
When he received the no- 
tice he sprang from the chair and entered 
his store saying I do not want all this to 


the proprietor. 


appear after I am gone. 

He rushed to the desk of his 
instructed him _ to 
make some important changes in one en- 


book keeper and 


tire set of books in which special accounts 
were kept. He ordered his clerks to go 
through the stock and take the marks off 


whole lines of goods. He told the porter 
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to carry some things exposed for sale to the 
cellar among the cast aside stock waiting 
for some dray to carry them to 
which would buy them. And there 
sixty minutes of the busiest labor that store 
had ever seen. 


mills 
was 


Mrs. Brooks was reading the daily 
paper in her parlor, and letting it 


slip from her fingers she rushed to her 
room and opening her bookcase door took 
out her Bible and began to turn nervously 
through it. 

Mr. tools in 
his shop, and climbing the ladder into a 
little attic above, spent the entire hour upon 


Glasbury dropped his 


his knees. He begged piteously that the 


Lord would not remember all the neglect of 
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duty which had marked his life and his for- 
getfulness of his Maker. He hoped that 
now, that his life was all past, the Lord 
would forgive him and be merciful to him. 
He assured the Lord that if he would give 
him a few more years to live he would do 
better. 

the offered that 
day, not because they loved the Lord, but 


Many were petitions 
because the end had come, and they felt 
3ut the 
without 
alteration of their 
Who knows 


that they must seek him at once. 


devoted Christians lived quietly 
change of purpose or 
labor till the hour was passed. 
what he would do had he but one hour to 


live. 


f know not the day of my [caving 
The sunshine and shadows of cartb; 

But T kuow Tf am Daily receiving 

Rew strength for my beavenly birtb. 
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TWO CITIES. 


By FRANK BEARD 


EE the castles and the turrets of the city in the sky, 


And the valley by the city, where the quiet waters lie; 

The gilded domes are blazing in the fading light of day! 

While the granite walls beneath them darken into sombre gray 

So stately the cathedrals of my city in the air 

Tcould faney that angelic hands had shaped and placed 
there; 


them 
In grandeur and in majesty my peaceful city stands 
Transcending every work of art achieved by mortal hands. 
To add to the enchantment a mystery enshrouds 
Which seems akin to holiness—yon city in the clouds: 
My eager soul a moment forgetting earthly things 
Would leave its mortal body and rise on angel’s wings 


But ah! the sun drops lower, the gold has turned to gray, 
And the glory of the city is fading fast away; 
The castle towers are falling and in dark confusion lie 
As if some mighty earthquake shook my city in the sky. 
So sometimes for a moment, as I sit alone and read 
The living words of promise that Christ our Savior said, 
My soul above earth's passions is lifted up on high 


And sees a radiant vision of a city in the sky. 


But as the thoughts and cares of earth possess my soul again 
The glorious Son of Righteousness begins alas! to wane 

And the city it made beautiful soon fades away and dies 
Like a city made of vapor, a vision in the skies. 
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have in America a 
growing aggregation 
of fantastic theorists, 
phil- 
and of 

Christ- 
also, who seem 
sincerely to believe that the kingdom of 
heaven cometh with observation, with leg- 





of well-meaning 





anthropists 
warm-hearted 
ians, 


islation, education and general ameliora- 
tion of man’s industrial, social, political and 
intellectual conditions; who think that the 
human race can be raised out of the mire 
of misery as Chicago, years ago, was raised 
out of the mud by jack screws. And hence 
there is evinced in many quarters a disposi- 
tion to relinquish reliance on the gospel of 
the grace of God and to multiply and magni- 
fy and work away at jack screws. Antag- 
onizing these we have a multitude of saint- 
ly souls, who are transcendental religion- 
ists; whose dependence upon _ spiritual 
powers and processes is so supreme that 
they will not concern themselves about 
material conditions or moral reformation or 
wise legislation or higher education, as if 
all such endeavors were impertinent inter- 
meddling with God’s 


man’s redemption. It 


gracious plan for 
is plausibly urged, 
by the pious people who maintain this 
view, that our divine Master resorted to 
none of our modern methods for the eman- 
cipation of humanity, and never encouraged 
his followers to rely upon moral reforma- 
tion or human legislation or any of the ad- 
ventitious and aids which the 
radicals of today are accustomed to invoke. 
On the contrary, it is said, that when his 
intervention the settle- 
ment of a question of property, where it 
was perhaps properly alleged that rank in- 
justice had been perpetrated, so far from 


external 


was solicited in 
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interfering, he let the whole matter se- 
verely alone, and rebuked the petitioner by 
asking: “Who made me a judge or a di- 
vider over you?” 

It is further shown that, though at the 
time when Jesus walked the earth in hu- 
man form, women pined in polygamy and 
slaves clanked their chains, he thundered 
no philippics against these evils that 
the Jewish 
neck was galled by the Roman yoke, he 


headed no revolutionary movement for the 


cursed society and, though 


emancipation of his people from foreign 
domination, but, when appealed to, content- 
ed himself with saying: “‘Render unto Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

And yet it does not follow, because Je- 
sus Christ came to enunciate principles, 
that he never meant they should be incor- 
porated into policy; that because he came 
to plant seed, he never meant that a sickle 
should be thrust into the harvest; that be- 
cause he came to drill the rock, and lay a 
train of powder, he never meant that any- 
thing should be blown up. Jesus did not 
tell his disciples at once everything that he 
wished them to know, but said: “I have 
many things to tell you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” He did not do, at once, 
everything that he meant to be done, he 
only began to do and to teach before his 
ascension to glory. He said to his disciples: 
“Greater works than these shall ye do, be- 
unto the Father,” and these 
works are being done today, and the last 
age of human history will witness the tri- 
umphant consummation of what the Mas- 
ter began. 


cause I go 


One of the most famous of the heathen 
temples of India is toppling into ruin— 
seed dropped by birds between the crevices 
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of the mighty stone of which it is con- 


structed, have developed roots with the re- 
volving years, and these silent, yet mighty 


life forces, are crowding out of place the 
massive masonry until presently the costly 
fabric will be utterly demolished. Two 
thousand years ago, the seeds of the gospel 
were silently planted, but God meant that 
in the fullness of time they should over- 
turn and overturn until the strongholds of 
Satan should be ignominiously overthrown. 
Jesus publicly declared his mission to be 
to open prison doors, to liberate the cap- 
tives, and to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 
the year of grace 30 an edict of emancipa- 
tion of all the slaves in the Roman Empire, 
but he prepared the way and foreordained 
that Abraham Lincoln, in the year of grace 
1863, should 
should free all the 
States of America. 
Far be it from me to affirm that men are 
going to be saved by the law, but rather by 
the gospel; not by externality, but spiritu- 
ality; not by legislation, but regeneration. 
And yet it is possible to prepare the way of 
the Lord by removing the stumbling blocks 
and casting up a highway for the chariot of 
our king; and for doing this, every Christ- 


He did not, indeed, issue in 


issue a proclamation that 


slaves in the United 


ian citizen in this great Republic is person- 
ally What the government 
does, I do, either by active participation or 


responsible. 
culpable neglect. I believe in preaching 
the gospel, but the gospel rightly under- 
stood, has to do with everything under 
heaven that isn’t right, even though the 
devil calls it politics. I believe in the pul- 
pit, but also in the polls; in the prayer 
meeting, but also in the primaries. Jesus 
came to destroy the works of the devil, and 
it is to this task that he summons his fol- 
lowers. And we have no business to let 
the devil and the politicians run _ this 
world. Our mission is, to drain the Pon. 
tine marshes, to cleanse the Augean stables, 
to stop the hell holes: to strangle every 
hydra headed monster that is destroying 
humanity and so to make way for the com- 
ing of him whose right it is to reign. 

And yet Iam admonished that it is a vain 
thing to fire into the air: we waste our 
ammunition for want of definiteness of aim: 
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the preacher perishes in the midst of plat- 
itudes, of vague and glittering generali- 
We swing all around the circle and 
aim at nothing, and hit it. 


ties. 
We must learn 
to concentrate our fire; to strike the strat- 
egic points in the enemy’s lines, and seek, 
one by one, to lay his strongholds in the 
dust. 

When Joshua crossed the Jordan the first 
thing that confronted him was the frown- 
ing fortress of Jericho. A supremely 
absurd thing would it have been to have left 
its massive walls unassailed and pressed 
madly on into the interior. Jericho was 
the pivot point, and Jericho must fall, or 
the whole campaign must fail. Impreg- 
nable seemed those towering redoubts; no 
sealing ladders had the Israelitish hosts, 
and no Columbiads. Never was there such 
absurd equipment; never such an army of 
eranks as that which, day after day, en- 
compassed the walls and did nothing but 
blow. Not with silver trumpets, either, 
but contemptible rams horns. Day after 
day, day they tramped and 
blowed, but nothing came of it. Not a 
stone was jostled out of place; and if at 
first, within the city, and on the walls, 
there that trembled with a 
superstitious awe by reason of the very 
strangeness and outlandishness of the busi- 
ness, there would naturally be diminished 
apprehension if not derisive laughter as 
the days went by and the solemn farce 
went on. But one day dawned when there 
was early and unwonted stir among the be- 
leaguring hosts, as if the day of doom had 
come. At a double quick they compassed 
the walls, seven times this day they made 
the circuit, blowing meanwhile with all 
their might. Fanatics these and fools, they 
would have been adjudged by any commis- 
sion of lunacy: but at the end of the sev- 
enth round, there was an ominous blast of 


after day, 


were some 


‘the ram’s horns and a mighty shout from 


the motley multitude, and, as if shaken by 
awful earth shock, the mighty walls came 
crashing down and over the ruins leaped 
Joshua’s impetuous legions and presently 
of that supposedly invinefble stronghold 
nothing was left but an ash heap. And 
this. for all object lesson. 
fraught with sublimest inspiration for the 


time, is an 





elect, when 
confronted by obstacles that seem insuper- 
able, and 


that frown defiance. 


sacramental hosts of God's 


when besieging strongholds 


It is of the most redoubtable of these 
that I speak tonight; the enemy has many 
strongholds, but if required to name the 
one whose foundations are the deepest, 
whose walls are the thickest, whose battle- 
ments are the highest, whose garrison is 
the strongest and whose guns are the lon- 
gest, the mightiest Gibraltar of the Prince 
of the Power of the Air, I should name the 
infernal saloon. I am not here now to dis- 
cuss the communion question, with its fer- 
mented or its unfermented wine, the medi- 
cal question, with its use or no-use of alco- 
holic stimulants: the dietetic question of 
beer and beef. at dinner: a single point I 
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Wish to emphasize and underscore and drive 
home with all the fervor of honest conviec- 
tion and all the force of fact and argument 
that the real solemnity of the situation de- 
mands. 

This question overtops all others. I do 
not undervalue what the politicians call 
protection. All classes of men and the pol- 
iticians of both parties incessantly clamor 
I am not indifferent to the 
question of currency, and yet thoughtful 


for protection. 


philanthropists and earnest Christians can- 


not fail sometimes to grow weary of hearing 


evermore nothing nobler, nothing higher, 
than the clamor for gold on one side and 
silver on the other. In the name of heaven, 
is there nothing under the sun worth fight- 
We suspect that this 
great nation will still move on majestically, 


ing for but money? 
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no matter who is elected, and though we 
may suffer embarrassment and loss for a 
time, the Republic will live, no matter what 
the nature of our financial circulating med- 
ium. But what shall we say of the mil- 
lions upon millions of gallons of distilled 
damnation, pumped into the veins and ar- 
teries of the body politic and threatening 
the whole system with dreadful blood poi- 
soning. And as to the consequences, no 
prophet is needed for their forecasting. 
The whole land is strewn with the wrecks 
of homes, of fortunes, and of characters. 
Shall we shout ourselves hoarse over ques- 
tions involving only dollars and cents, and 
be dumb as oysters touching issues tre- 
mendous as the judgment and far reaching 
as eternity? Shall we, with white hot 
wrath, denounce the atrocities of the un- 
speakable Turk and hold up our hands in 
holy horror, as we think of butchered Ar- 
menians, and say not a word of the deeper 
damnation of the taking off of hundreds of 
thousands of our own citizens by the infer- 
nal agencies that are in constant operation 
by the saloon, which is still more inexorably 
bent upon blood than the Sultan? 

Over a little strip of mosquito infested 
territory away down in South America, our 
patriotic jingoes are ready to let slip all the 
dogs of war, and let loose all the volleyed 
thunders of our guns. It is supposed to be 
a harmless diversion to shake fists in the 
face of the Turk or to thunder out ultima- 
tums at poor old Spain, or to twist the 
Lion’s tail. His teeth are on the other side 
of the water. But when it comes to deal- 
ing with so potential a political factor as 
the mighty army of the liquor men, our 
patriots in public life betake themselves to 
cyclone cellars and dare not peep till the 
election storm is over. 

This question underlies all others. 
One of the most appalling perils of our mod- 
ern civilization is the ominous prevalence 
of the spirit of anarchy; quelled for a 
time, it only broods and breeds and waits 
for opportunity for virulent demonstra- 
tion. We have grappled with the dragon 
in the city of Chicago and have taken off 
some of the heads of the hydra, and yet 
others spring from the bloody trunk. But 
the infernal source from which they spring 


is invariably the saloon. Here anarchy 
fires its soul with fierce rebellious liquors; 
here it loads its deadly bomb and kindles 
its incendiary torch. And yet the dyna- 
mite bomb is not the dreadfullest; the real 
bomb and the deadliest is the whisky bot- 
tle on the shelf of the saloon and when it 
explodes, it wrecks both soul and_ body, 
and the real anarchist is not the man that 
carries the dynamite bomb under his blouse, 
but the saloon keeper who fires it from be- 
hind the bar. The comparatively innocent 
anarchist, we hang; of the real anarchist, 
we make an alderman. 

Another burning question is that of im- 
migration. We are warningly told that 
once we skimmed the cream of the Old 
World, and now we are draining the dregs. 
That we are being deluged with bilge 
water, that threatens to drown our Amer- 
ican civilization. To build a Chinese wall, 
as discriminating against the fugitives 
from poverty and oppression in other lands, 
would go counter to all the traditions of 
American history and in some sense, would 
put dishonor on the memory of our 
fathers. I fear not the incoming of the 
representatives of all lands, if we can only 
keep them sober. Only shut the saloon, 
and we will have no need to shut the ports. 

The demand for the suppression of the 
saloon is fortified by every motive that can 
appeal to the patriotic spirit of the descend- 
ants of illustrious revolutionary sires. Our 
fathers suffered long under the galling 
yoke of oppression, but finally summoning 
all the might of heroic manhood, they re- 
solved to shake it off and sent forth a Dec- 
laration of Independence which, from that 
day to this, has gone ringing round the 
world and awakened responsive echoes in 
every home and heart. 

It was impossible for African slavery to 
exist forever, in a country whose air was 
tremulous with the tones of that Bell on 
which had been prophetically inscribed: 
“Proclaim Liberty through all the land and 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” Abraham 
Lincoln’s proclamation was only an echo of 
the notes of that bell. The conflict was 
3ut it had tocome. Slavery 
or the Republic had to perish. Patriots 
grimly girded themselves and resolved that 


irrepressible. 
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it should not be the Republic. And yet 
African slavery was not to be compared to 
the accursed saloon. Slavery was at least 
There 
But the shadow of 


limited to a single section. was a 
line it could not cross. 
the infernal Upas tree of which I speak falls 
everywhere, in New England as well as 
New Orleans, and wherever it falls, it makes 
a valley of the shadow of death. 
loon forges chains, not simply for the bod- 


ies, but the souls of men. 


The sa- 


Many a slave’s 
black body housed a white soul, and from 
the slave cabin on the old plantation, the 
soul went to a palace in the heavens. But 
the slaves of the saloon are first debauched, 
then slain and sent from a hell here to a 
hell beyond. 

We revere the memory of the heroes of 
‘76; who shook off the shackles of George 
the Third, and as we read the specifications 
of their indignant indictment of that infa- 
mous tyrant, every patriot feels that they 
had provocation enough for their heroic 
struggle and yet their grievances were 
trivial 
with those from which we daily suffer and 


and contemptible in comparison 
under which we have been groaning from 
the very foundation of the Republic. 

Long use has inured us to Satanic hor- 
rors, which, if now first let loose upon us, 
would provoke us to indignation meetings 
and vigilance committees, and would rouse 
a storm of righteous wrath which, like a 
cyclone, would sweep the whole diabolical 
business into the mouth of hell. But long 
custom has familiarized us with the bloody 
work and blunted all our 
Countless millions of money, rivers of tears 
and blood, the debauchery of the 
flower and chivalry of our youth, the poi- 
son of the very fountains of our political 
life, the wrecking of innumerable homes, 
the eternal 
souls, these are the cost of the accursed sa- 
loon. 


sensibilities. 


very 


damnation of innumerable 
Shall this despot reign forever, and 
shall we, the sovereign citizens of this great 
Republic, supinely suffer it and like dumb, 
driven cattle, jump to the lash of political 
bosses, who themselves are the slaves of 
the omnipotent saloon? 

That we are on the eve of tremendous 
events, all thoughtful profoundly 
feel. 


men 
To some great crisis we are surely 
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rushing, and men are holding their breath 
The pessimist 
catastrophe that shall shake the world, and 
he fancies he can already hear the thun- 


in awful fear. predicts 


der of the cataract. For myself, lam nota 
that 


us forth 


the 
from 
bondage to perish in the wilderness. He 


pessimist, and will not believe 


God of our fathers has led 


that has guided and guarded us through 
all the perils of the past, as by a pillar of 
cloud and fire, has decreed a destiny full of 
glorious promise for our country and the 
world. Through two tremendous crises we 
have passed already. In the one it was de- 
cided that this people should be independ- 
ent of all foreign domination; in the other, 
it was decided that this independent _peo- 
ple was a nation and not a congregation of 
independent states, and it was further set- 
tled that the 
nation should be free as well as independ- 
ent, and that the blot of slavery should no 


henceforward and forever, 


longer defile our proud, national escutch- 
eon. Sagacious statesmen foresaw and fore- 
told the coming of that second crisis. Fools 
made light of it, and when the thick of the 


fight was on, there were craven hearted 
croakers, who said, it never can be done. 


The 


impossible was achieved, and now, over a 


But the Lord of Hosts was with us. 


united free, rejoicing nation floats every- 
‘Old 
adoringly and cry devoutly, 
And yet, 
patriots 


look back 
“What hath 
today, there are 


where Glory,’ while we 
God wrought?” 
thoughtful 


who recognize the proximity of another 


and Christian seers 
crisis and the presence of another peril that 


flings its black shadow all athwart the 
continent, and that must be met with a wis- 
dom as broad, a patriotism as deep, and a 
courage as high as inspired the fathers of 
°76 or the heroes of ’61. The eves of the 
world are on us. The problem of the ages 
is to be wrought out by us in this new 
world. Westward the course of empire 
has ever taken its way, through the gates 
of Asia past the pillars of Hercules, across 
the broad Atlantic, over the American con- 
tinent from Hell Gate to the Golden Gate, 
till now there is no farther west. Mankind 
long widely separated by rivers. mountains 
and far stretching seas, by differences of 


language and of government. are coming 
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together once again as they did of old on 
the plains of Shinar. Shall it be to per- 
petrate another monumental folly like the 
Tower of Babel or to build a magnificent 
structure which, with God’s blessing resting 


on it, shall stand to the praise of the glory 


of his grace through all the years of coming 
time. The one thing which more than any 
other, imperils the far stretching future 
and fills it with phantoms of gloomy fear, 
is the cancerous saloon, which 
the very life of the body politic. Shall we 
cut it out with the knife? Shall we pull it 
out by the roots? or shall we, like cowards, 
suffer it to spread till the whole head is 
and the whole heart 
giant that towered so 


threatens 


sick faint, and the 
magnificently in 
youth, ignominously succumbs to the poi- 
son of the still? I will not believe it of the 
patriotic sons of Revolutionary sires. I 
will not believe it of our foreign born, but 
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thoroughly Americanized and loyal Ameri- 
I will not believe it of the 
millions of young Christians in this land of 
One river remains to be 
One more battle to be fought. 
One more relic of barbarism to be blotted 
out. 


can citizens. 
freedom. more 


crossed. 


And if any man, with craven throat, 
hoarsely croaks “it can’t be done,” let an- 
swering millions shout, “God helping us, it 
shall!” And with the Captain of Salvation 
at the head of our united and embattled 
hosts. we shall storm the devil’s strong- 
hold and plant the standard of the Cross 
alongside the Flag of Freedom on the 
ruins of the saloon, and then “Old Glory” 
shall shine with a new glory. And then, 
ag never before, shall be realized the long 
ago expressed aspiration of Daniel Web- 
ster, for the coming of the day when the 
proudest exclamation of man shall be “T 
am an American.” 
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CHAPTER LI. 


~———.. UT that chair 
5 “\ over by the 
window, and 


the 
the corner.” 
‘What for?” 
“Because if 
the 
ehildren 
with their 
mother they'll 
se crawl all over 
"em With their muddy feet, and—” 
“Why, ma! 
Where—” 
“As if that made any difference! 


rocker in 


Simmons 


come 


when ‘taint a bit muddy. 
They’re 
sure to go round by the town pump, and 
I know, if you don’t, a young one can’t see 
a pump without wantin’ to drink. You'd 
better go and dress yourself, for it’s most 
time for them to come.” 

Mrs. Pomerell was in a fidget; the 
congregate at her 
The fact on ordi- 
nary occasions disturbed the even tenor of 
her but little. This particular 
meeting,, however, would be fraught with 
more than the usual interest, for the new 
minister was expected to arrive within the 
next three days and preach his introduc- 
tory sermon the following Sunday. The 
“society” in Glen Street 
Chureh. It had helped materially in rais- 
‘ing the necessary funds for the erection of 
the structure, and felt entitled to a voice 
in the administration of affairs. No one 
objected openly, but some few—in every 
church will be found such malcontents— 
declared no one else was allowed to make 
a suggestion. Be that as the 


for 
sewing society was to 


house this afternoon. 


ways 


was a power 


it may, 


ladies dropped in one by one until the 
pretty sitting room was alive with busy 
workers. 
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“You think she'll like this, do you?” 
said Mrs. Green threading her needle and 
measuring for the next stab into the fluffy 
cheese-cloth quilt. 

“Well, if she don’t I can’t imagine what 
sort of taste she can have,” replied Mrs. 
Pomerell. 

The president looked a trifle annoyed as 
she said, “We’ve done our duty at all 
events.” 

“That’s the idea exactly, Sister Worther. 
It’s a great satisfaction to know we’ve 
done the right thing whether it’s appreci- 
ated or not.”” Miss Mawkins, the secretary, 
looked benignly around to note the effect 
of her words. 

“When are they coming? 
out, 


Did you find 
Sister Pomerell?” 

“No, I was just saying to Sister Crane, 
ministers are all pretty much alike in be- 
the 
earth. 


ing most unaccountable people on 
They come when they like, and go 
when they please, and we’re obliged to be 
satisfied.” 

“How much of a family have they?” in- 
quired Miss Mawkins. 


Sister Worther ?” 


“Have you heard, 


“No!” with a great deal of dignity. 
“Well, I do 
knew all about them and 
“I don’t 


declare! [ supposed you 
see why you should suppose 
any such thing. I aint given to knowing! 
more about the affairs of my neighbors 
than—-” 

“She didn’t mean it that way,” said mild 
little Mrs. Crane, “but you’re the presi- 
dent you know—” 

“Much good that me! I’ve no 
doubt Mrs. Pomerell can give you all the 
information you need.” 


does 


A meaning smile passed from one to 
another, for the jealousy existing between 
their president and vice president was a 


topie frequently discussed by them. The 
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second ofticer was equal to the occasion, 
however, and when asked, “How is it. 
Sister Pomerell?” she replied: “Why, as 
to the family, I don’t know just how 
many children they’ve got, but I’ve heard 
one of ’em is a grown girl.” 

“Dear Mrs. Worther. 
forgetting her momentary vexation, “I do 
hope she aint a flippy-flirty sort of a crea- 
ture, for, of course, my Minnie will be with 
her constantly, and if I do say it myself, 
a better brought up girl never lived. 


me!” exclaimed 


She 
don’t care a penny for young men’s com- 
pany, nor—” 

“Just like my Clara!” 
Pomerell. 


interrupted Mrs. 
“I’ve often wished she’d take to 
some of the boys, just for the sake of the 
protection, but she don’t 
beaux, never.” 


hanker_ after 

“One seldom appreciates what they never 
had.” whispered Miss Mawkins, who was 
working diligently on the other side of the 
quilt. 


“They must have more than one child, 
for when they wrote about the house they 


were sorry it wasn’t larger.” 

“More’n likely, T know I’ve heard Mr. 
Springer spoken of as a real live go-ahead 
sort of a man; and the three best minis- 


ters we ever had were blest with large 
families.” 

“Yes.” assented Mrs. Worther thought- 
fully. “that’s the only fault I find. If we 
get a man with but one or two children 
and don’t have to watch our own to keep 
*em from being led away, the preaching’s 
sure to be below the mark.” 

“Well, it don’t matter one way or the 
other, the house is big enough for 
minister,” said Mrs. Pomerell. 

“Yes, I should say so!” 


Crane. 


any 


assented Mrs. 
“Just see what a lovely house Sis- 
ter Worther keeps and the company she 
always has is equal to half a dozen child- 
ren. Her house aint as big as the parson- 
age, either.” 

“T’m afraid yvou’ve too good an opinion 
of me.” said the mollified president. “but 
I’m more than willing to help ’em if they 
That north 
made to hold two beds— 
*taint likely they have washstands in every 


don’t understand managing. 


room could be 


room—and beside it’s well enough for 
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minister’s children to learn how to make 
the most of things. As I said, the north 
room'|] hold the four boys—” 

Who told you, 
Worther, that they had four boys?” 


“Merey on us! Sister 

“No one, Miss Mawkins, but I’m caleulat- 
ing the matter at the worst. 

“It’s a good thing Mrs. Springer’ll have 
some one to advise her,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes, for ministers’ wives aint the most 
practical people in the world. That prob- 
ably accounts for the black sheep in every 
preacher’s fold.” 

“But is there always one?’ some one 
asked, 

“Beyond a doubt,” Mrs. Worther replied. 

“Look at Mr. 
son ran away from college and hired out 
to a farmer-—” 

“That Pomerell 
took up the cudgels against the president 
as in duty bound. 


our experience. Morris’ 


wasn’t so bad,”’—Mrs. 
“T’ve heard *twas_ be- 
father 
afford to pay for his schooling.” 


cause he thought his couldn't 


“Nonsense! He’d been up to something, 
Mr. Waller’s 
young Sturte- 


you may depend. Then 


daughter with 


vant—” 
“Not exactly,” interrupted Mrs. Miller, 


“they went to her aunt’s to be married 


ran away 


because they didn’t want a large wedding 
such as they’d have had here.” 

‘All the same thing.” said Mrs. Worther, 
scornfully, “and Brother Forum’s niece ran 
away 

“No, Sister Worther, she went with the 
full consent of her folks and found work 
in the city.” 

“But didn’t she come back here riding 
them outlandish 


on one of two-wheeled 


gigs 


I've forgot what you call ’em—” 
“Bieyeles,’ suggested Miss Mawkins, 
who prided herself on keeping up with the 
times. 

“Yes, bicycles.” 

“That 
though.” 

“Sister 


wasn’t anything really bad. 


3rown, I’m astonished! If 
‘taint a sin for a young woman to go fly- 
things. 
I for one should never 
want to show my head again outside my 


ing ’round on one of them giddy 
it’s next door to it. 


own door if my Minnie was to appear in 














the public streets on such a gear as that.” 

“No danger, after the way she’s been 
brought up. I haven’t heard, though, when 
the minister’s coming.” “Nor I, Miss 
Mawkins. Do you know, Sister Pomerell?” 

“Not exactly. You see there’s a train 
at eight in the morning, and another at 
six at night. I rather look for them to- 
morrow on the six o’clock.” 


“[ rather think they’ll come on the 
morning train. Folks with big families 
generally do when they can. We'd better 


all meet at my house, and half of us can 
goto the depot: the 
and—” 

“Mother!” 

Every head was raised from the quilt, 


rest to the house, 


and every eye fixed upon the speaker who 
stood in the doorway, her face scarlet from 
suppressed excitement. 
“What is it, Clara? Speak out you- 
“The minister’ll be here in just fifteen 
minutes!” 


“For goodness sake! I forgot the four 


o’clock accommodation!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pomerell. 

“What will we do?” chorused several 
voices. 

Mrs. Worther glanced pityingly at her 
neighbors, then rose with the oceasion. 


She directed, while every one worked with 
a will; and in five minutes all signs of 
work had disappeared. 

When the “accommodation” steamed into 
the station the official members of the so- 
ciety were on hand to meet it; while the 
unfortanmate nobodys bustled the 


parsonage kitchen with a will. 


about 


CHAPTER ITI. 


It was difficult to keep track of any par- 
ticular group of persons among the noisy 
travelers hurrying to and from the waiting 
train. 

A portly gentleman appeared, with a bird 
cage in one hand and a huge bundle fast- 
ened with a shawl 
the other. Three boys and four 
little girls, followed by a _ tired-looking 
woman, walked after him in Indian file. 
This must surely be their new pastor, 


strap, beside a va- 


lise in 
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they agreed, and 


Mrs. Worther stepped 
forward with a welcoming smile. 


“You’re Mr. Springer, I suppose? We 
didn’t get your telegram till—” 
“No, ma’am! [’m Jack Jewel: a_ black- 


smith by trade, and a mighty tired man at 
present. If I 
into their own 


ever get these 


home [ll 
keep them there. 


youngsters 
know enough to 
Josie, and 
you, Jess, take Florimel’s hand and look 
alive.” 
Mrs. 
sought 


Come along, 


Worther, 
her 


sadly disappointed, 
her ill 
for the next 
party resembling a minister's family. An 


friends, who noting 


success, were on the lookout 


from 
one to another as a tall woman stepped to 
the platform and waited to assist a fifteen- 
year-old girl. 


encouraging nod and smile passed 


She in turn made a fruitless 
dive at each of six smaller ones who fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs. the matter in 
hand, asking without further parley: 
Didn’t he 
You’re our minister’s wife, I 
pose, and these dear little children 

“Are the children of my Sabbath school 


Pomerell now took 


“Where’s Brother Springer? 


come? sup- 


class. I’m Miss Gooding. Our minister’s 
got a wife, and couldn’t get me if he 


hadn't.” 

Miss Gooding stalked away with a great 
deal of dignity, leaving Mrs. Pomerell in 
a very humble frame of mind. 

Meanwhile a gentleman with a business- 
like air assisted two ladies and a little boy 
to alight and passed directly into the wait- 
ing room. 

“They haven’t come! There’s no one else 
getting off, and they aint to be seen,” said 
Mrs. Worther. 

“Well, I'd have stayed at 
hadn’t supposed we'd surely 
What had we better do now, 
ther?” 


home if I 
meet ‘em. 
Sister Wor- 


“Go to the parsonage and have a cup of 
tea, IT should say. 
my head—” 


I’m half famished, and 


‘Beg pardon?” The 
upon troubled 


voice like oil 
The business-like 
man tipped his hat with perfect grace and 
smiled genially upon all of them as he 
continued: 


was 


waters. 


“Unless IT am mistaken. vou are the la- 
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dies of the 
Worther ?—” 
Mrs. Worther,’ answered that 
lady, “and these are Mrs. Pomerell, Mrs. 
Crane and Miss But 
your family?” 


Glen Street Church. Mrs. 


“T am. 


Mawkins. where's 


“Here in the depot. I will make 
acquainted and then look after the 


cage,” 
o“s\: 


you 
lug- 
During the two minutes walk to the 
waiting room Mr. Springer was weighed 
mentally by the four ladies, their conclu- 
sions being varied, as might 
expected. 


have been 
‘\ fine man, and looks as if he would 


amount to something, if he aint got a 
sickly wife and a dozen children,” was 
Mrs. Worther’s opinion. 

Mrs. Pomerell eyed the back of his 
head, the cut of his 


and gaiters, thinking: 


coat, the tan shoes 


[ don’t know about him; looks almost 


too stylish for a place like this. There’s 
one comfort, though, he’s got too much go 
to put up with a wife that 
or us either.” 


would try to 
run him- 
Mrs. Crane began at his shoes. 
“What nobby foot-gear; and that suit just 
matches them. I wish Walter 
husband) could have such an outfit. 


How (her 
That 
man knows how to earry his head and’ll 
make the sleeping partners in our congre- 
gation wake up, I think.” 

Miss 


clined. 


Mawkins was romantically in- 
Her thoughts were decidedly com- 
plimentary. 

“What 
forehead is like Shakespeare’s, his chin 
like Shubert’s, 
Chesterfield’s. 


eves!-—and such a voice! His 


and his like a 


He’s as handsome as Byron, 


manners 


and looks as if he would know dear Tenny- 
son and Owen Meredith by heart.” 

Their meeting with Mrs. Springer, Miss 
and Master 
thoughts in a new direction. 
wife 


Lina Ray turned _ their 
The pastor’s 
a slight, frail-looking Woman 
with whom the ladies decided at once they 
would trouble. Miss 
not look so promising. She trifle 
taller than mother, with dark hair 
curling and crinkling above a pair of in- 
telligent gray 


was 
have no Lina did 
was a 
her 
eyes. Her manner was 
quick and imperative, reminding one of 
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her father. Master Ray, they concluded, 

He was a pale, still child, 
apt to keep in his proper place. 
the verdict. While the ladies discussed 
the length of the journey, tiresomeness of 
traveling and general dirt and dustiness 
to be met with in railway coaches, Mr. 
Springer secured his trunks and other be- 
longings. Master Ray possessed himself of 
boxes, about which he seemed 
rather concerned. Miss Lina took up the 
line of march with a large 


didn’t count. 


Such was 


two tin 


cage in which a 
Polly climbed ponderously about, evidently 
very much disgusted with the surround- 
ings. 

“Let me carry that,” said Miss Mawkins, 
taking the unwieldly article in hand. 

“And Vl just take one of these boxes,” 
Mesdames Worther and Pomerell spoke 
simultaneously; and accordingly Ray was 


relieved of his load. 


“Keep ’em right side up,’ was his part- 


ing injunction as he fell to the rear of the 
party. 

“We'll go right to the 
Brother Springer, [ 


parsonage, 
m surprised, for I sup- 
posed vou had a bigger family,” said Mrs. 
Worther. 

“Our other boy’s at school. It’s about 
as much as my wife can do to keep up 
with Ray, so I think we are just sufficiently 
blessed in that direction.” 

“She doesn’t look overly strong.” 

‘No, she isn’t the most robust woman in 
the world.” 

“That’s what-—” 

“There were three old maids of Lee.” 

Every one turned toward Miss Mawkins. 
The with the impish intuition 
these creatures seem to possess, had select- 


parrot, 


ed this of all the choice sayings which fill 
the repertoire of ‘pretty Polls.” 

Miss Mawkins grew very red and uncom- 
fortable, for she made it a point never to 
speak of people’s ages and always de- 
clined to tell her own. Her most intimate 
friends declared she was twenty-nine if a 
day, but softened the assertion by adding 
that she was remarkably well preserved. 

“One old maid, two old maids, three—” 
continued the parrot. ‘“Peek-a-boo!” 


A seream from Miss Mawkins, a screech 











from “pretty Poll,” ohs and ahs from the 
ladies, then: 

“Are sorry!” and 
though Lina was grieved at the mischief her 
pet had been guilty of, she sorely 
tempted to laugh at the lugubrious coun- 
tenance Miss Mawkins turned toward her. 


you hurt? I’m so 


was 


Mr. Springer showed his concern in the 
most practical manner. 

Let me 
Lina, you really must 


“Why, your finger is bleeding! 
bind it up for you. 
get rid of that bird. 


work as this.” 


We can’t have such 


He tied the injured member with a bit 
of old linen from his 


pocket, laughing meanwhile at their ex- 


which he drew 
pressions of astonishment, and declaring it 
unwise to cross one’s own threshold with- 
out a roll of old linen about one’s self. 

The ladies—with the exception of Lina, 
who was fondling the offending parrot 
watched every movement of their new pas- 
tor with 
deft manner in 


intense interest, the 
adjusted the 
tiny strips he was obliged to use in place 
of thread. The first tied, 


climax of interest 


admiring 
which he 


knot was the 
reached, when 

“Get out o’ the way!” 

Every one save the president and her 
substitute the track” without 
These two worthies stood their 
instant too long. 
conscious of the 


“cleared 
more ado. 
ground an They were 
continuous tinkling of a 
bell, then a shock, followed by a variety of 
ejaculations such as: 

“For the love of goodness!” 

“Oh, my head!” 


“My wrist’s broken!*—then silence as 
the witnesses of the ridiculous scene 
looked at each other and tried to deter- 


mine whether they should laugh or ery. 
Mrs. Worther, who struck terra firma in 


altogether too firm a fashion to be consist- 
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ent with comfort, was a confused heap of 
bonnet, feet Mrs. 
closely the sleeping 
Buddha of the Chinese as she found her- 
self pitched all in a heap on the ground 
with the tin box 


hands, and flounces. 


Pomerell resembled 


a short distance from 
Ray and a bicycle were so hope- 
lessly mixed one could not be sure which 


was which. 


her face. 


what do 


Springer, 


“Raymond, mean?” ex- 
Mr. the 
unfortunate Mrs. Worther, whom he lifted 
to her feet little the worse for the fall. 


you 


claimed hastening to 


“TI didn’t mean anything, papa. I was 
riding along all right, but they wouldn’t 
get out of the way.” 

“But who told you to ride?” 

“No one; though if I wanted my wheel 
how else would I get it? I rung the bell 
and they might have 

“Q-o-o-h! Murder! Help! O-o-o-h!” 

“What's the matter?” “What is it?” 
“Tell us—” 

“There! Just look!” 
look,” 


In that box. 


They did “just and ceased to 


One 
side of the tin case had dropped with the 


wonder at the poor woman’s fright. 


concussion, exposing a glass front in its 


place, behind which writhed, coiled and 
hissed a large spotted snake. 
Of course each woman had to scream 


again: but their fears were quelled by Mr. 
Springer. 
“Tt can’t get out. I disliked to bring it, 


but Ray begged so hard to be allowed to 
keep the reptile until he sheds his skin. 
This 


white 


other box has nothing than 
Mrs. Worther had 


dropped it at sight of his snakeship—‘if 


worse 


mice in it” 


you are all ready we will proceed; and 
Ray will be more careful in his future 


eyeling expeditions.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WORTH KEEPING. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE A GRADUATING CLASS 
OF MINISTERIAL STUDENTS 


By REV. J. A. RONDTHALER, LDL. SS 


N the three-fold re- 
lation of pastor, 
minister and 
cher, I 
eall 
and 


prea- 

would 
the 

the 
Pastor of 


not 
one less 
other 

greater. 
Yo kS the local 

SS that has 

minister of Christ to the world that 
needs him; preacher of the Word of God to 
all, they are so mutually involved, that the 


church 
called 
him; 


greatness of the one always enhances that 
of the other. As a pastor, the man is al- 
ways a preacher of the word, and a servant 
of Christ to men. Asa minister of Christ 
to the world, he always seeks to pasture 
“those other sheep which are not of this 
fold,” and as a preacher of the word he will 
never forget that though “steward of the 
mysteries,” he is the personal friend of 
each soul the Holy Spirit leads across his 
path, that he may lead it into the green 
pastures of God’s love, and beside the still 
waters of his mercy. 

And yet, though I would not compare 
these various offices as the school grammar 
compares adjectives, there is in them an 
advancing scale that marks a widening of 
duty and broadening of opportunity, even 
if it does not augment value. 
the holds peculiarly 
delicate and God-knit relations to the indi- 
vidual church that has called him. 
ister, 


As pastor, man 
As min- 
he is Christ’s servant to the world. 
As preacher, he is the mouthpiece of God 
for the declaration of the gospel of Jesus 


Christ to all. His sphere widens with each 


new title—pastor of God’s people, minister 
to the world, preacher to all. 

Let us distinguish briefly the pastoral 
office. 


It should ever be regarded as an 


J, 
t) 


e~e~_rR 


W 
i 
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exceedingly delicate relation, and at the 
same time a forceful and vigorous associa- 
tion. “Strength and beauty are in thy 
sanctuary,” says the Psalm, and wherever 
pastor and people meet, the sanctuary beau- 
ty and the sanctuary strength should mark 
the association. 

Everything that is refining in 
that is manner; 
everything that is wise in judgment and 
decent in management, should enter into 
the pastor’s work. But at the same time 
there should enter into it everything that 
is emphatic in truth, and that is strong and 
clearly defined in right, and that is cour- 


grace, 


everything gentle in 


ageous in action. 
Next to home relations there are none 
more delicate on the one hand, and yet 
stronger on the other, than ought to exist 
between a church and the man whom it has 
called to the pastoral office. 
much involved in it that 
touches upon people’s deepest inner life, so 
much that concerns the molding of charac- 
ter; so much that reaches out into eternity, 
that it requires all that delicacy of touch 
that was in Christ, and at the same time all 
that firm grasp upon the highest interests 
of the soul that the Master always exhib- 
ited when he was training his disciples by 
personal association with them, by gener- 
ous commendation of them, by sharp re- 
The best 


pastoral theology a man can study is to 


There is so 


buke and by earnest solicitation. 


read the gospels from that one angle of 
view that gives the spirit and manner of 
Christ’s with those whom he 
called specially “my brethren,” who were 
ultimately sent forth to preach the word. 
In the twelve, he will have an epitome of 
human nature that will help him to know 
men; in Christ, he will have that Christ— 


intercourse 
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science and art of treatment that direct how 
to hold an impulsive Peter and enlighten a 
dense Philip, and brighten a morose Thom- 
as, and rest a beloved John, lead and direct 
a simple Andrew, commend a guileless Na- 
thaniel, and meet a betraying Judas. 

In the delicacy of this relationship there 
must be all the carefulness of association, 
all the watchfulness against the least haze 
of suspicion or cloud of misunderstanding, 
that a 
A pastor must do every- 


or question of conduct man can 
possibly muster. 
thing to keep himself close to the individu- 


al soul. 
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Yet let him not walk gingerly and timidly 
and think that he preserves this delicacy of 
that 
vague negativeness that weakens all power 


relationship by wearing down into 


and effectiveness. A man does not yield 
his manhood when he goes into the pastor- 
ate. He is not to plane himself down to 
such smoothness that all emphasis of opin- 
ion and force of individuality are out of 
him. 

They tell me that government clerks in 
Washington who hold office through chang- 
ing administrations, do so at the expense of 


all expression of individual opinion or ex- 
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ercise of personal political rights. The 
man that goes home to vote. may, or may 
not, lose his place, but the man who lives 
in Washington and has no place to vuie, 
may be well fed as to the outward, but his 
citizenship is flabby and weak. 


If it is so that to be a treasury clerk for 
life, or assistant in the state department, a 


man must submerge his citizenship, it is the 
last position on earth I would want. In 
no respect is a pastor to allow himself to be 
robbed of his personality. The things, 
characteristics, opinions, views, that make 
up one person, are God’s marks upon him, 
and they should be held as sacred as any 
trust Deity imposes. 

The pastor must remain always the man 
with pronounced individuality and with his 
own peculiar emphasis of personality. 

He will lose nothing by that in the long 
run. Sometimes he may irritate, antago- 
nize and be made to suffer. Possibly his 
salary may be somewhat threatened, but if 
he preserves the self-respect of his individu- 
ality, he will at least win that true regard 
that a should 
leader and a power among men. 


man always have to be a 
He will 
come to be valued most highly for what he 
is. The clearer he can stand in bold out- 
line, the more effective he will be in his 
pastoral work. 

Delicacy and strength—the one a grace, 
and the other a virtue—these are the two 
qualities that will make an affectionate 
and an effective pastorate—the relation will 
be tender and helpful, it will be sympathet- 
ic but decisive too, not only large in senti- 
ment, but also deep furrowing in principle. 

Let this delicate relation be preserved by 
excessive regard for daily conduct which is 
of the 
word of reproof, or counsel, or direction, or 


the human inspiration righteous 
in extreme cases, command in the name of 
God. 

I want to commend, also, another quality 
in the pastor not, perhaps, so important as 
the preceding one, yet of great value in the 
aggregate of success. 

For the want of a better term I eall it 
adjustability. Paul teaches it very clearly 
I Cor. 9:19-22—“For though I be free from 
all men, vet have I made myself servant un- 


to all. that IT might gain the more. And un- 
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to the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law; to them that 
are without law, as without law, (being not 
Without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ,) that I might gain them that are 
without law. To the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak: I am 
made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some.” 

That is a splendid word cartoon of that 
eminent quality of adaptability that a pas- 
tor so much needs. It is a sure specific for 
the professionalism of the white necktie 
and high buttoned coat. It is an antidote 
for that unbending dignity of 
that wearisome in his 
round of pastoral visits, that they become 
far rather “visitations” healthful, 
helpful calls. 


sameness 
makes a man so 
than 


In a dozen visits a pastor makes in an af- 
ternoon, he must show a dozen different 
sides of himself to people. He must change 
his face and tone of manner in each new 
office. He one 
thing among young people, and another 


among old people. 


parlor, shop or must be 
Here, it must be touch 
and go: there, he must linger as a man fish- 
ing with and Here, he must 
be careful with molding hand; there, exact 


hook line. 
as surgeon with knife; here, dexterous with 
parry and thrust; and there, plodding as an 
old ox team. Here, he must be decided and 
sharply outlined as Pike’s Peak and Mt. 
Long on the western plain, and at the very 
next turn vielding as dough in the kneading 
trough. 

Here, he must set his face like a flint or 
the face of a lion: there, lamblike and tame 
as a dove. In the large, noble, true Pauline 
sense—all things to all men that he may by 
all means gain some. This admirable qual- 
ification is born in few men. It can be ac- 
quired by experience of practice, by careful 
study of human nature, and by a constant 
inbreathing of that spirit from above that 
divideth to all men severally as He wills. 

Now, take that other name of our sub- 
ject—minister of Christ to the world—the 
servant of Christ to the world. Here the 
man’s duty and work goes out beyond the 
narrower confines of the individual church 
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and embraces the world as his parish. He 
takes his bearings from Christ, who said in 
his prayer to his Father for the apostles, 
“as thou hast sent me into the world, so 
have I into the world.” 
When he said that he was thinking of his 
mission to the world. 
of himself as 


also sent them 


He was not thinking 
a man, solitary individual, 
separated, but cf himself as a man among 
men, with a message to them, with a bles- 
sing for them. He was thinking of himself 
as a servant to men. The son of man is 
not come to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister. As I was sent, so send I them, he 
said of the apostles who represented the 
coming Christian ministry. 

When he thought of the world which he 
had come to serve and into which he was 
sending his ministers, he was not thinking 
of geography, but of humanity. Not of 
beautiful lake Galilee and lofty Lebanon and 
broad, flowery Mediterranean, whose blue 
waters he probably only saw once in his 
life. But he thought of crowded Caper- 
naum, miniature of crowded Chicago, New 
York, London, Peking and Calcutta, and he 
thought of the shepherdless multitude on 
the mountain side that once so excited his 
compassion, and beyond them he saw the 
innumerable host that came and went so 
blindly through life with so little joy in 
them, with so little protection of right, with 
such a need of a shepherd. 

He thought of a widow in Nain, and a 
mother out in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
and a blind beggar at the gate, and a poor 
bed-ridden sufferer at Bethesda, and a rich 
Publican in Jericho, the wealthy Pharisee, 
Simon, who invited him to dine, and a mis- 
erable thief who would be crucified with 
him. He thought of rich Joseph of Arima- 
thaea and poor, penniless, blind Bartimeus, 
of cautious Nicodemus and impetuous 
Peter, of calculating Pilate and doubting 
Thomas, of loving John and hating Caiaphas 
of carping Scribe and jealous Rabbi and 
conceited Pharisee, Simon and the penitent 
sinner weeping beside him, brushing with 
her long hair the tears that fell on his feet. 
The peoples are 
great. but you will find that the Son of Man 
met all varieties of the other sons of men. 

When he thought of 


world is large. and its 


he said—the world 
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Martha and Mary crying because their 
brother was dead, and a certain man irri- 
tated because his brother would not divide 
the inheritance with him. He thought of 
places where the fever breeds and where in 
Gadara devils riot in a poor fellow, and 
where under the fig tree guileless Nathaniel 
prays, and where in the high priest’s hall 
Peter curses; 


of hard men 


taking their 


debtors by the throat saying, “Pay me what 


thou owest,” and fathers waiting for their 
prodigal sons to return that they might for- 
give them all. 

He thought of all these as the types of 
the great world bevond them—of the gen- 
erations that were and the generations that 
were to come—of that great human aggre- 
gation, life the 
the -with its 
disorders and its tempests, its tides and its 


that swarming called by 


comprehensive term world 
ebbs, its hunger and its satiety, its clouds 
and its sunshine, its days and its night. He 
thought of the world with its intense mean- 
ness and its noble impulses, with its frauds 
and its cheats and its honest men and true 
women—its social inequalities and the peo- 
ple who were making earnest effort to re- 
form the wrongs, he thought of 
ly confusions and its selfishness 


world- 
of all this 
he thought when he said of the 
“As me into the world, so 
also, have I sent them into the world.” 

Men of the ministry of Jesus Christ in the 


world: 


1, 0u hast sent 


light of Christ, let us appreciate the great- 
ness of our mission to the world. In these 


later years it is broadening wonderfully. 
There is the great work of philanthropy 
that is constantly rising higher into blessed 
prominence among all the other humaniz- 
ing tendencies of the times. The minister 
of Jesus Christ to the world must be felt as 
a factor in the development of that helpful- 
ness of the weak. and carefulness of the 
sick and wise encouragement to the poor 
and watchfulness over destitute childhood 
the Master taught by word and example. 
John, on Patmos, saw the Son of Man in the 
the 


were representative of 


midst of 
they 
churches of Asia Minor. 


seven golden candlesticks 
the 
It is right to make 
the broader application of Christ in the 
midst of the organized church life of all 


but it is right, too. to make the still 


seven 


time 
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broader application of Christ in the midst 
of charity organizations, Rescue Missions, 
Doors of Hope, Free Kindergartens, Hull 
Houses, Summer Mission for Sick Children, 
Orphan Asylums and Old People’s Homes. 
These, too, are golden candlesticks, and the 
light in them is the world lover Christ 
who cured the body, allayed fevers, took 
the children in his arms, rescued the street 
woman, unstopped deaf ears and took blind 
beggars out of their beggary. 

So, also, in reform movements. The min- 
ister of the Christ to the world should par- 
allel his study of theology with the larger 
study of humanity—that tends to better 
conditions of life, purer air in crowded city 
courts, improvement of tenement life, the 
curbing of the liquor power, the great prob- 
lem of capital vs. labor. 

He ought to be a diligent student of so- 
ciology in response to his Master who said 
the second is like unto the first, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 

The ministry of today the 
church in every department of life where 
It must front the church 
on the street where the multitudes throng. 


must lead 


Christ is needed. 


Calvin’s institutes and Hodge’s theology 
must not be the only stock in a minister’s 
library, but Christian socialism, “Reports 
on Conferences and Charities and Correc- 
tions.” The world the subject of redemp- 
and Christian moral 
have their places there as well. 


tion evolution must 

Twenty vears ago I had an errand to a 
minister in Philadelphia. 
his study. 


I was directed to 
They told me his study was in 

I found a little door so nar- 
row that lean as I was, I had nearly to enter 


the church. 
side ways. It opened on a winding stair- 
case. I climbed and climbed, round and 
round, likethesweepin Wordsworth’s chim- 
ney boy, up over the basement, up over the 
the great square tower. At last I reached 
the perch of the great man in an octagon 
ceiling of the auditorium, up over the raf- 
ters of the roof, higher still and higher into 
a room lined with books—Lynch’s Explora- 
tions of the Dead Sea, Wall’s Defense of In- 
fant Baptism, Timothy Dwight’s Theology, 
The Marrow of Modern Duty and such like. 
He had gone up there to get away from peo- 


ple, to be secure from interruptions. From 
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thence he descended on Sundays to pro- 


claim the gospel as from a throne; and on 
week days to make pastoral calls that 
scared the children. 

Today, the minister must be in touch with 
the people, he must be accesible, his doors 
must swing open as easily as a lawyer’s or a 
doctor’s or a baker’s. He has other duties 


beside going to Presbytery and General 
Assembly and fighting old school theology 
and new school heresy. Let the ecclesias- 
tical debater sleep with his fathers—‘Re- 
quieseat in pace.” There is a call for the 
mechanie and the engineer. 

It is Charles Dickens who tells of a church 
building that was so hidden by great ware- 
houses in a dark, 
that 


forgotten it 


narrow London street, 
the thronging population had quite 
was there. It 


though when it and the town were young 


seemed as 


together it had run away one day and been 
lost. And so it continued lost to all the 
needs and busy activities that were jostling 
each other in the rush of life that drowned 
its tinkling little bell in the tower. 

The minister of Christ to the world must 
lead the church out from its hidden places, 
out where the multitudes throng—in dark- 
est Africa, and darkest England, and dark- 
est Chicago, in great factory towns, in rail- 
road centers, in the rushes of Oklahomas, 
in the rapid growth of western cities, in the 
great waves of emigrant populations and 
in the opening doors of foreign missions. 

-astor of the flock, minister to the world 
—preacher of the word to all—So we come 
to the last, preacher. Now let there come to 
the man a mighty sense of dignity. Not 
that which expresses itself in great swelling 
words and effected mannerism and profes- 
sional tone, but that dignity that clothes a 
There is 
a quiet, stately dignity in truth—simple, 
direct, wholesome truth—the preacher of 
the truth oughtunconsciously to breathe the 
inspiration of his subject. 

He will always preserve the dignity of the 
truth if he will hold himself rigidly to the 
truth. By that I do not mean the bound- 
less realm of truth, but that portion of it 
that he is able to grasp by personal convic- 
tion. There are truths in the realm of the 
kingdom of God that I admit, but, be- 


man with a sense of authority. 
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cause of temperament or environment, or 
peculiar personal conditions, or opportunity, 
they are truths that have not come my way. 
1 am wise if I do not try to preach them. 
I have been a resident of Chicago four or 
five days. If I were to meet a man who had 
lost his way within one half dozen squares 
of Fullerton avenue and Larabee street, | 
am pretty sure I could direct him to the Ful- 
lerton Avenue Church. I have learned the 
way thither from all points of the compass, 
and in that measure [ can help a man, but 
1 would be a lunatie if I tried to help to 
some point on the South Side or West Side 
that | know is there but whose locality is 
all too vague and indefinite for me to de- 
fine to another. 

in the Bible that | 


like to hear a man take, either as a farewell 


There is a text never 


sermon or on anniversary occasions: soe 
have not shunned to declare unto you the 
of God.” Paul 


that, but the ordinary man ought to rest 


Whole council could = say 


satisfied if he can with emphasis, power 
and effectiveness declare a portion of the 
council of God. No preacher can span the 
whole moral arch of the universe. To be a 
convincing preacher, you must first be a 
Men feel 


they hear you, that you are preaching your 


convicted believer. must when 


convictions and not your speculations; that 
will always give you a dignity in your pul- 
pit ministrations. 

The word of the Lord must come to you 
with something of the individuality of em- 
phasis that it came to old seer, and prophet 
and apostle if you would give it a voice that 
men will hear and a persuasion that will 
win them, and a power that will save them 


foes, 


so far as human instrumentality 

Sometimes, for the sake of novelty or in 
the conceit of originality, a preacher will 
take up a subject, theme or doctrine that 
he only partially grasps, either with the 
understanding or by faith. He may sue- 
ceed in creating a sensation, but a sensa- 


tion is not a regeneration. A sensation 


always dies in infancy. So early it is done 
for—one wonders what it was begun for. 


Conviction of the truth he preaches will 


give to the preacher that necessary attri- 


bute of authority; and that, every success- 
ful preacher must have. 
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There is no audience so sensitive as the 


sermon audience, whether it be in ecathe- 


dral, church, meeting house or street cor- 


ner. It responds as quickly as the vibrat- 


ing needle of the mariner’s compass. It is 
like clay in the hands of the artist devoted 
to truth, but it hardens quickly like some 


kinds of cement when there comes to it a 


sense that the man is “talking now.” in- 


stead of pouring out the convictions of his 


soul. You might as well try to blast rock 


with street dust as move a sermon audi- 


ence when once it has become “set” as 
they say of cement. 

The power of a sermon is not in its fine 
analysis, not in its classie allusions: not in 


its grotesque attempts at wit and humor, 
nor in its fine periods, and exquisite illus- 
trations, but in that inspiration the audi- 
ence breathes, that every fibre of the 
preacher’s being responds to what he says, 
that his whole soul is baptized with the 
truth he declares, and his whole heart over 
flows with intense desire to make the hearer 
see the truth as he sees it. feels it, believes 
it—lives it. 

Then all other qualities come to the aid of 
and enhance its 


the sermon authority 


hair-line analysis, poetic thought, flashing 
wit, eloquent apostrophe, apt illustration 
Let a preacher strive first of all for plain 
honestyv—genuine sincerity, simple direct- 
ness, and all these other thing's shall be ad- 
ded to him in the measure of his needs. 

\s a pastor, the man must work for a 
must be 


large audience. As a pastor, he 


the advertising agent for the church, the 
solicitor for a multiplying attendance. In 
all his pastoral work through the week, 
the Sunday audience and the attendance at 
the mid-week prayer service and the Sunday 
School must be among the under currents 
The 


for large audiences, but as the 


of his thoughts and words. pastor 


must work 


preacher, he must work on his audience 
with the same earnestness and enthusiasm 
100 or a thousand. He 


must not preach that men will come again. 


whether it number 
but so that in that one coming they will be 
impressed by the word—moved to decisions 
lifted into the larger life of the spiritual, 
brought nigh to the blessed Christ. 
concerned, the 


So far as audiences are 
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preacher in his pulpit work must take no 
thought for the morrow—the momentous 
occasion is the today—the weight of every- 
thing must be on the present—today he 


must speak so that men will not harden 
their hearts. 

So, in preaching, let him be intense, let 
the tremendousness of _ salvation 


away from him all vestige of self-conscious- 


sweep 


ness, let him be so filled with his splendid 
opportunity of delivering the message from 
God, that he will be carried out of self into 
the large, deep needs of those that hear, 
then will he win the interest, hold the atten- 
tion and capture the heart for right, for 
God and for Christ. 

After all, it comes to this—the man that 
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preaches Christ is the man after God’s own 
heart—and the man after God’s own heart, 
The 
Christful sermon is the winning, conquer- 


like David, will serve his generation. 
ing sermon. That goes without saying— 
There is, in fact, no 
such thing as a Christless sermon—a Christ- 


yet it must be said. 


less essay, even a Christless Bible address, 
a Christless exposition; a Christless discus- 
sion there may be, but as soon as essay, ex- 
becomes 
Christful, rises towards the measure of the 


position, address or discourse 
stature of the Christ, so soon it rises into 
the august dignity and splendid accomplish- 
ment of a 


sermon. God help us all to 


preach sermons. 
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The Sunday of the 


THE CHURCH Christian Endeavor con- 
MILITANT vention at Washington 


was marked by a series of memorable meet- 
ings. Perhaps the most notable event of 
the day was the Sabbath observance meet- 
ing at Central Hall. It was largely attend- 
ed. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler of Brooklyn, 
presided. The further exercises of the day 
consisted mainly of twenty-eight denom- 
inational missionary rallies ,in the after- 
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DR, THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


noon, a big Sabbath observance meeting in 
Central Hall, and an evangelistic meeting 
for citizens in tent Washington. In the 
evening there were Christian Endeavor 
prayer meetings, followed by 
church services.—||- 


regular 
-The thirty-seventh an- 
nual camp meeting of the Chicago and Chi- 
cago-Northern districts of Methodism wasin 
session July 16 to 28 inclusive on the old and 
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historic DesPlaines camp ground, sixteen 
miles from Chicago on the Northwestern 
railway. The meeting was in the general 
charge of Rev. H. G. Jackson, D. D., and Rev. 
W. H. Burns, D. D., presiding elders, and D. 
W. Potter, the evangelist. They were as- 
sisted by neighboring pastors and noted 
preachers from abroad. -Bishop Grant, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is an ex-slave, and has risen rapidly since 
entering the ministry.—||—The fiftieth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Amasa 
S. Freeman, at Central Presbyterian Church 
of Haverstraw, N. Y., was appropriately 
celebrated June 28-30. Dr. Freeman’s great 
grandfather was Rev. Thomas Prentice, 
pastor for more than forty years of the 
First Congregational Church of Charles- 
town, Mass., until his death in 1872.—||— 
In addition to the three huge tents in use 
at Washington by the International Christ- 
ian Endeavor convention, meetings were also 
held in the five large churches, immedi- 
ately in the vicinity of the tents—the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian, Foundry Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Calvary Baptist, First Con- 
gregational and First Presbyterian. Among 
the speakers were Postmaster General Wil- 
son, John Wanamaker, Neal Dow, Dr. H. K. 
Carroll of The Independent, Rev. R. S. Mac- 
(Arthur, Booker T. Washington, and Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker.— || —Dean Farrar 
preached the special sermon at the eight 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
Norwich Cathedral last month.—||—The 
Brooklyn Baptist temple has taken into 
membership 200 within the last six months. 

The American Congregationalist pil- 
grims, on their arrival in London, England, 
were accorded a reception in the library of 
the memorial hall of Dr. Guiness Rodger’s 


chureh. Dr. Rodgers welcomed the Ameri- 
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cans, and then Rev. Hugh Price Hughes ad- 


dressed the pilgrims. During the course of 


his remarks he turned suddenly to the 
Stars and Stripes and Union Jack and 
said: “There is one thing I want 
to say to Vou, 
Americans, that 
flag and this 
must never meet 
on the field of 
blood.” The au- 
dience rose and 


cheered lustily 
again and again. 


The 


were 


pilgrims 
received at 
\b- 


afterward, 





Westminster 


REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


bey ® 


Vv Dean Bradley and escorted to the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, where the Dean spoke. Later 
they were shown through the abbey. 

At the second annual convention of the Lu- 
ther League of Tlinois, held at Springtield,. 
Joseph B. Oakleaf, of 


president. 


Moline, was elected 


There were about 300 delegates 
in attendance and the meeting was a grand 
success. At a special session held at 
Adrian, Mich., the Monroe Presbytery voted 
Collin the 
compliance with his own request. 


Collin 


to drop Rev. H. P. from roll in 

Rev. 
is the Coldwater clergyman whose 
liberal views, shared largely by his congre- 
gation, have placed both pastor and people 


in an antagonistic attitude toward the Pres- 


byterian belief. The American bishop 
of the Armenian chureh, the Rt. Rev. M. 
Deroonian, celebrated high mass and 


preached a sermon lately in the Episcopal 
Paul, Washineg- 
ton boulevard and Peoria street, Chicago.— 
Dr. Mason, 
years pastor of the church at Shrewsbury, 
Me ax The 


chureh declined to receive it, voted to 


eathedral of SS. Peter and 


Rev. Thaddeus forty-four 
resigned his charge recently. 
and 
give him an assistant and continue to give 
Dr. Mason his full salary and the use of the 

Samuel C, 
Park 


building 


manse. Rev. 


the 


Missouri, 


Doctor 


Palmer. of Lafavette Church, 


St. Louis. whose suf- 


fered so severely in the recent evclone, 


spent Sunday. June 14. in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and appealed for help for his deserving peo- 


ple. He spoke in the East Liberty Church 
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in the morning, and in the Second Church 


5 ordained 





in the evening. There are 1, 


female preachers in the United States; four 


vears ago there were 720. It is said that 


fifteen millions of tracts were dis- 


the Methodist Tract Society 


nearly 


tributed by 


last year. A new Congregational 
Chureh is to be organized in New York, 
with Dr. Henry .\. Stinson, lately pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, as pastor. The 


Presbyterian Church has made Wonderful 


progress in every Christian country in the 


world during the century that is nearly 


gone. In the United States 100 years ago 
Presbyterianism held eighth place among 
the evangelical denominations. Today it is 
the fourth largest body in this country. 
Dr. Parker’s City Temple, London, has 
formed a Christian Endeavor Society. 
There are eleven societies of Christian En- 


deavor in the 


Grace Baptist Temple, of 


Philadelphia, of which Rev. Russell Con- 
Way is pastor. These societies recently 
held a union service that was a good-sized 
itself. A 


the summer sessions at Northfield will be a 


convention in new feature of 
school for systematic study of the Bible. 
Mr. 


ministers, 


For and 


many 


Moody has 


vears, increasingly, 


been requested by 
evangelists. and 
Christian workers to 
provide, in addition 
to the great conven- 
facilities at 
Northfield 
tematic study of the 
Bible. It felt 
that the has 


fully come for the in- 


tions, 
for SvVS- 
is now 


time 





auguration of such 


work. The school was accordingly opened 


July 6 and will continue to Aug, 24.— ---The 
Ipiseopal Council of the Milwaukee Dio- 


cese, virtually killed the resolution, intro- 
duced last year, to permit women to vote in 
chureh make 
The fifty-fifth 
chureh erected by the Methodists in Chi- 


meetings, by declining to 


a report on the subject. 


cago during the last five vears, was dedi- 


eated last Sunday. It is known as the Har- 


riet Wilson chapel, and is located at Parnell 


avenue and ist street. Rev. John T 


Vine, of New York. sailed June 20 for Eng- 

















land, and will preach during <Au- 
gust in the Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, 
London.—''—In Toronto, Canada, which 


has a population of 200,000, a census of 


chureh attendance, taken on a Sunday in 


May, showed 60,171 worshipers at the 
morning service, and 63,820 at the evening 
service. — The two hundred and 
fiftv-eighth anniversary of the Old 
Swedes Church, Wilmington, Delaware, 
has recently been celebrated. The 
present chureh edifice has been in 


use one hundred and ninety-seven yvears.--- 
The First church of Danbury, Conn., has 
just celebrated its 200th anniversary. A 
notable feature was the calling of the roll 
of the fourteen original settlers of the town, 
138 of whose descendants rose as their an- 
cestor’s names were called. —The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church will 
be held 


Chicago, just over the Indiana line. 


next vear at Winona Lake, near 


Bishop Joyce, of the Methodist Church, will 
soon start on an episcopal tour in foreign 
lands that will occupy two years. He ex- 


pects to travel miles, 
Chureh, 


accept the resignation of Rev. W. T. 


50,000 People’s 


Worcester, Mass., has refused to 

Sleeper 

77 years old, is far from the 
The 


Street Presbyterian Church, New York City, 


who, though 


close of his service. Fourteenth 
held exercises commemorating its 45th an- 
niversary June 7 and 9. The chureh still 
worships in its original building, which is 
intact, even to the organ and furnishings. 
Rev. H. T. McEwen, D. D., has been pastor 


since 1887. 





John D. Rockefeller, 

EDUCATIONAL the head of the Standard 
Oil Company, and_ the 

man who has endowed the University of 
the 
first time in his life had an opportunity to 


Chicago with millions of money, for 
inspect and judge the results of his munifi- 
cence as they appear in the south end of 
Chicago. Ata dinner given in his honor, he 
was compelled to hear some very compli- 
mentary remarks concerning himself, and, 
in a spirit of gentle revenge, he said some 
very nice things about the university trus- 
tees and Chicago.— —The first meeting of 
the National Council of The National Edu- 
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eational Association is in session at Buffalo, 
N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, Ill., is president 
of the association. 
There is every in- 
dication that the 
meeting will prove 
a grand success. 
Every department 
from kindergarten 
to. university has 
been arranged for, 


and those 


PA 

JOHN D Rot KEFELLER. 
the are: 
Stewart L. Woodford, New York: 
Washington, Alabama; Bishop Vincent, of 


among 


who will address 


evening audiences General 


Booker T. 
Chautauqua fame; Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria, President Draper, of the University 
of Illinois, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia College, President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 


University, President William R. Harper; of 


Chicago, President Canfial, of the Univer- 
sity of Ohio, W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, and _ others 


quite prominent. Mrs. Julia C. Daly, the 
lady who has recently given to the Chicago 


Training School property worth $8,000 or 


$10,000, has given two lots of about the 
same value to the new army of Volunteers. 
The bacealaureate sermon delivered 


by President Stryker at the Columbia Col- 


lege commencement, is regarded as one of 
the most eloquent college sermons of the 
vear. \t the close of the commencement 
exercises, Dr. Stryker announced that be- 
fore the close of another year $50,000 would 
be in the hands of the Columbia treasurer 
for the perpetual foundation of a chair of 
The name of the donor 

The 
Heidelberg, Germany, has received as a gift 


\merican history. 


was not disclosed. University of 


from an American, Miss Lorillard Bruce, a 


splendid photographie telescope, larger 
even than the one she gave to Harvard. 
It is that John D. 


feller will give $1,000,000 for a 


announced Rocke- 
new recita- 
tion hall at Vassar College. Rev. Le Roy 
Jones Halsey, D. D., a founder of the Me- 
Corinick Theological Seminary and one of 
the foremost men in the Presbyterian 
church, died recently at his residence in 


The University of Caleutta, 


Chicago.- 
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India, is said to be the largest in the world. 
— ||— A movement is on 
Lowell, Mass., to inaugurate a 


foot in 
Sunday 
School parade similar to the Brooklyn an- 
- nual parade.—||—The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Angell’s presidency of Univer- 
sity of Michigan was recently most fitting- 
ly celebrated. More alumni by far than 
ever before returned to Ann Arbor, to re- 
new their ac- 

quaintance with 
the old 


and do 


campus, 
honor to 
their beloved pres- 
ident. Kindly 
greetings were re 
ceived from other 
sister universities. 

At the close, the 
former president 
of the Alumni As- 
Don M. Dickinson, of 
Detroit, arose to announce that a number of 
alumni had raised about $15,000 to found 
a President Angell fellowship, and are go- 
ing to push the sum up to $30,000 or $40,000. 
—||\—Among the members of the class which 
was graduated this year from the Boston 
Institute of Technology were a 


Ss 


DR, JAMES B. ANGELL. 
sociation, the Hon. 


son of 
President Garfield, a son of United States 
Senator Cannon, of Utah, a son of Prof. von 
Holst, the historian; a grandson of Gen. B. 
F. Butler, and a grandson of Bishop and 
Lieut.-Gen. Leonidas Polk, the “Fighting 
Bishop,” who was killed while commanding 
a confederate corps at the battle of Kene- 
saw Mountain.--|!--The College Circles of the 
King’s Daughters were well represented at 
the late Ohio convention. In the Ohio 
Wesleyan University there are ninety-seven 
members in nine circles. Shepardson Col- 
lege reports forty members, the circle being 
directly in charge of the Christian work of 
the college. In the State University there 
is a membership of forty-five active and 
twenty-five honorary members, and the cir- 
cle is helping to educate a colored girl for 
missionary work in Africa.—|'—The Chica- 
go Manual Training School, with its com- 
plete equipment, valued at $512,000, has 
been transferred to the University of Chi- 
cago; and the trustees have accepted the 


gift. This means practically an addition 
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of $512,000 to the property of the university, 

as Mr. Rockefeller has agreed to duplicate 

all gifts up to $2,000,000.—||—The Congre- 
gational Education Society assisted 

three hundred forty seven students in 41 

different institutions during the last year. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached the 

baccalaureate ser- 

mon to the Har- 

vard_ graduates 

June 14,—||—IIlli- 

nois College, Jack- 

sonville, Ill., has 

received extensive 

gifts this spring. 

Dr. Jones’ gift of 

$20,000 having 

been supplement- 

DR. LYMAN ABBOTT ed by a like sum 

in addition to $5,000 worth of property. 

* %* 

The 

proposes to hold a home 

camp meeting in Chicago 
on the North Side, from Saturday, July 2 

to Monday, Aug. 3. 


Salvation Army 


MISSIONS 


5, 
Commander and Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker will be present Aug. 1, 2 and 


conduct the services. 
night Brigadier 


3, and On Monday 
3rewer will be formally 
installed as Chief Divisional officer of Chi- 
the —A summer 
home for poor children was opened lately 
by the Church Settlement Club of Eighty- 
fourth street, New York, in St. James, Long 
Island, where forty little ones will be given 
a two weeks’ outing.—||—Rev. Dr. Robert- 
son, a Canadian minister of note, states that 
in the Church $20,000 
given annually to foreign missions by con- 


cago and Northwest.— 


Canadian are now 
eregations that were founded as home mis- 
sion stations within the last twenty years. 
—Mrs. Ballington Booth intends, after she 
has completed her organization of the vol- 
unteers, to give herself personally to re- 
ligious work among the prisons of the 
United States. Already has 
those in San Francisco, New York and Bos- 
ton.- The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has issued nearly 140,000,000 Bibles, 
Testaments and portions of the scriptures. 


she visited 


—|!—At the twenty-second General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
recently held in Toronto, Miss Sinclair, who 

















has been engaged in mission work in India, 
spoke upon invitation before that body. It 
was the first time that her sex was so priv- 
ileged, but it will probably not be the last, 
and the lady in question made a very favor- 
able impression. -The youngest son of 
the bishop of Durham is giving himself, it 
is said, to the mission field. Three others 
are already Indian missionaries, and the 
fourth to Delhi—||—The M. E. 
church, South, last year raised for foreign 


will go 


missions $225,370.71; for domestic missions, 
$134,619.28; by woman’s board, $74,425.50; 
by woman’s parsonage and home mission 
society, $13,486.85. Total, $447,872.35.—||— 
—The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
re-opened its 


has 
Coomassie, 
the capital of Ashantee, which has been 
closed for several years.—||—The mission 


mission in 


work in Jerusalem is prospering greatly. 
Rev. Dr. Kek, missionary, has baptized 120 
converts from Judaism.—||—The Reformed 
Church in the United States has six mis- 
sions among the Hungarians in different 
sections of the country, and the Board of 
Home Missions was authorized to begin 
work among the Bohemians and Poles.—||— 
The United States Church Army, in connec- 
tion with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has been fairly started in New York City, 
under the direction of Col. H. H. Hadley.— 

California has four Japanese churches, 
with 316 —The Cumberland 
Presbyterians of Nashville and Middle Ten- 
nessee, are moving to extend home mission 
work. 


members.— 


Their late missionary rally in 
Nashville was of deep interest and a great 
success.—|!—An Athens dispatch says that 
the Turks are marking the Christian shops 
in Khania, Island of Crete, and it is feared 
that this means a general pillage or a mas- 
sacre.—|'—Miss Jane Addams, the founder 
of Hull House, Chicago, who has_ been 
spending some time studying the East End 
of London, gives it as her opinion that Lon- 
don is 


more wicked than Chicago.— 
—It is claimed that the Presbyter- 


ians of the world are maintaining one- 
fourth of the evangelical foreign mission- 
aries in the world.—||—Yang Yu, the Chin- 
ese minister at Washington, received the 
the Methodist missionary 
board last week at his home. A Bible and 
a badge of membership in the society was 


members of 
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accepted by his wife. This is the first time 
in which such official recognition has been 
given to mission work. The Chinese min- 
the had the 
good will of the emperor and the higher 


ister said that missionaries 


classes, and that most of the opposition 


came from the ignorant classes.—|'|—Alto- 
gether, Turkey contains 223 foreign mis- 
sionaries, and 1,094 native pastors and 


workers. Since 1821 America has sent to 
American mis- 
valued at 500,000, 


and we send Turkey every year $225,000. 


Turkey 550 missionaries. 


sionary property is 





\merica has spent on Turkey from the be- 
ginning of our missions there until now, at 
least $10,000,000.—|!—The Baptist Mission- 
ary Union has bought, in those South Afri- 
can countries so recently swept by war, 
Matabeleland, 
farms of 3,000 acres each. 


three 
These will be 
used in connection with Baptist missionary 
work in 


Mashonaland and 


Africa.— !| —For every two 
Japan there are 5 Buddhist 


temples; inallabout 263,000 houses for idola- 


Christians in 


trous worship.—||—The ladies gave the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 


$58,091 last year and $104,507 to the five 


Congregational societies. The 2,038 mis- 
sionaries of the home field regularly 


preached at 4,110 points last year, adding 
12,138 members to their churches, two- 
confession of faith.—|'/—Sara 
Orme Jewett has added to the esteem in 
which she is held in Maine by paying the 
South Berwick local band $100 to continue 
their customary summer concerts, after 
the town council had decided that it could 
not afford the expense.—!!—The American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society has closed 
its year with a debt of $86,245, which is a 
reduction of $22,553 on the amount at the 
close of last year.—||—There are said to be 
over 30,000 Protestant Kaffir members in the 
Africa, and 
they are all professed abstainers from in- 
toxicating liquors.—||—It is said that 125 


thirds on 








Wesleyan missions in South 


wealthy men and women have gone out 
from Great Britain as missionaries at their 
charges.—}|—The total col- 
lected last year in America for the support 
of the McAll Missions in France was $37,- 
690.—||—Dr. B. C. Atterbury, the eminent 
Presbyterian medical missionary of Peking, 
has been the recipient of a high distinction 


own amount 
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from the Emperor of China. 
has conferred 


The Emperor 
him the order of the 
Double Dragon in recognition of the ser- 


upon 


vices he rendered in with the 


Red Cross Society during the war between 


connection 


China and Japan. 


#et # 


The great ten days’ rat- 
fication meetings at pro- 
Park, 1. I., 


attended by a large and enthusiastic au- 


TEMPERANCE 


hibition were 


dience. Mr. Joshua Levering, the nominee 

for president, 

in his speech 
on the great 
issue, delivered 
July fourth, 
presented an 
eloquent a nd 
convincing ar- 
gument for the 
prohibition 
The 


governor of 


cause. 


lowa is trying 
LEVERING. anew 
with penitentiary 


JOSHUA plan 


convicts. His plan, as 
explained in the Advance, is to grant 


pardons. 


no 
But when a petition for pardon 
comes to him signed by the convict’s neigh- 


bors and by the prosecuting attorney and 


judge, he suspends the sentence on condi- 
tion that the man will refrain from the use 
of intoxicating liquors and conduct himself 
as a good citizen. The persons who ask for 
the pardon are required to watch over the 
man and report to the governor in regard to 
the manner in which the man is keeping his 
agreements.- A Prohibition demonstra- 
tion to notify Hon. Hale Johnson of his 
nomination to the prohibition vice presiden- 
The 
supreme court of Indiana has decided that 
the Nicholson law is valid. 
the 
one of the most appreciative and satisfac- 
tory of any line of W. C. T. U. endeavor. 
Mrs. W. H. Upham, of Madison, Wis., wife of 
Gov. Upham, has charge of this work. In 


cy is to be held in Chicago, Aug. 13. 


-Work among 


the lumbermen in northern camps is 


Wisconsin a missionary is employed, a man 
who goes from camp to camp in the winter, 
distributing 


reading matter and _ testa- 


ments: holds song and prayer services. He 
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is always gladly welcomed, and sped on his 
way by the thanks and good will of the men. 
the 


law in 


Speaking of 


the Sabbath 


enforcement = of 
New 


“There was never 


York, acting 
Inspector Brooks said: 
a time until recently when the tenderloin 
eould not be counted on for a big batch of 
With 
and 


arrests and police cases of all kinds. 


the saloons closed crime decreases, 


naturally arrests are fewer. 1 never knew 
the 


recent 


of such a quiet Sunday before in 
tenderloin as yesterday.”—||—In a 
speech before the English Army Temper- 
ance Association, Lord Wolseley made this 
striking statement: ‘There are yet some 
battles to be fought, some great enemies to 
pe encountered by the United Kingdom, but 
the most pressing enemy at 
drink. It kills than all 


weapons of warfare, and not only destroys 


present is 


more our newest 


the body, but the mind and soul also.”—||— 


White Ribboners’ ended 


with a reception given to about 1,000 mem- 


week in London 


overs of the Guild at Reigate Priory, the 
home of Lady Henry Somerset, these guests 
also visiting the Farm Home Colony at 
The 
and her guest, Miss Willard, president of 
the World’s W. C. T. U., shook hands with 
The Misses Park of New 
York City, were musicians for the occasion. 


The 


issued by 


Duxhurst, four miles away. hostess 


every comrade. 


actual number of excise per- 
mits Deputy Commissioner 
Hilliard of New York, is 7,421. 1,600 drink- 
ing’ have been 


places wiped out by the 


Raines law. The lager beer saloons are the 
heaviest losers by the law, being unable to 
pay the $800 tax. Hundreds were shut up 
little 


French and Hungarian cafes in the quarters 


and so were most of the Italian, 
where there are colonies of those national- 
ities, The Anti-Saloon League, of Ohio, 
although having been at work only about 
two vears, has sueceeded in closing up 439 
saloons. Governor Griggs, of New Jer- 
sey, has refused to sign the bill prohibiting 
the sale of cigarettes to minors.—||—Ten 
years ago one town in Burnet county, Tex- 
as, voted liquor out and gradually the other 
towns in the county followed the good ex- 
ample set them. Recently it was rumored 
that an attempt was to be made to start a 


saloon in a certain town of the county. 











Ten years of prohibition had won the peo- 
ple, however, and in the election, with the 
saloon as an issue, prohibition won by a 
vote of 224 to 26, and so Texas has a county 
without a saloon.—||—In Minnesota the law 
making it illegal to sell, barter, or give 
away intoxicating liquors at retail or whole- 
sale, in any quantity whatever, where the 
people of a village or town have’ voted 
against the issuance of license, passed both 
houses almost by unanimous vote, and was 
signed by the governor.—||—Lady Henry 
Somerset has recently obtained a license to 
keep Duxhurst village at Horley and Charl- 
wood for the reception of habitual drunk- 
ards, Bronson, Mich., with a popu- 
lation of 875, has four full-fledged saloons 
and two billiard halls. Liquor bonds are 
$3,000.—||—During the progress of the terri- 
ble heat wave over Australia in January last 
300 persons died of sunstroke. The gov- 
ernment requested a medical board to issue 
directions to the people as in case of an 
epidemic. The doctors declared that “of 
all predisposing causes undue indulgence in 
intoxicating liquor is the most common and 
the most dangerous.” 
xe * 


It is announced by the 


PHILAN- 
THROPY 


is to receive $750,000 in cash as the bequest 


Central Christian Advo- 
cate that Yale University 


of a lady whose name is kept secret. She 
has made her will, and this sum is to be- 
come available at her death. Joshua 
Levering, the prohibition nominee for presi- 
dent, gave not long ago $10,000 to the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary and $1,- 
000 to foreign missions. The will of the 
late Mary A, Livingston, widow of Rear Ad- 
miral John W. Livingston of the United 
States navy, which has been filed at New 
York, provides for the following bequests: 
\merican Seamen’s Friend Society of the 
City of New York, $5,000; Society for pro- 
moting the Gospel among Seamen in the 
Port of New York, $5,000; Marine Society in 
the City of New York, $5,000; Home for In- 
curables, $5,000; Society for the Relief of the 
Destitute Blind of New York, $10,000; Home 
for Old Men and Aged Couples, $5,000; St. 
Luke’s Hospital, $5,000; the Sheltering 


YUM 
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Arms, $5,000.- Mt. Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary graduates this year a class of seventy- 
eight. Seventy thousand of the $100,000 
necessary to secure Dr. H. K. Pearson's gift 
of $50,000 have been raised. At the com- 
mencement of Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., announcement was made of a 
gift of $20,000 from Mr. Samuel Colgate, as 
an endowment for the Baptist Historical 
Collections, which he has been gathering 
for years, and which he now deeds to the 
university library. Miss Bourne, daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Jonathan Bourne, of 
New Bedgord, Mass., has presented to the 
town of Bourne, as a memorial to her 
father. for whom the town was named, a 
beautiful library building to be constructed 
of stone and brick, at a cost of $10,000, to- 
gether with a number of valuable volumes. 
The edifice will be ready for occupancy 


next November. 


In the recent general 


MSCEL- 
LANEOUS. 


eessful. This will, of course, result in Wil- 


election in Canada, the 


Liberal party was suc- 


frid Laurier taking the place of Sir Charles 
Tupper as Pre- 
mier. Laurier’s 
programme is now 
eagerly awaited by 
business men 
throughout Can- 
ada. Sir Richard 
Cartwright is men- 
tioned for the po- 


sition of minister 





of finance. 


Cr 


WILFRID LAURIER The Social Purity 
League and the Ministerial Union of To- 
peka, Kan., are joined in an appeal to sup- 
press nude art exhibits. Eva Booth, the 
new Commissioner of the Salvation Army 
for Canada, Newfoundland and Northwest 
\merica, was given an enthusiastic wel- 
come on her arrival at Toronto, Canada. 
On June 4, the Society of Friends at their 
annual meeting in London, sent a memorial 
to Lord Salisbury saying they earnestly 
desire that everything be done to bring 
about a speedy and peaceful settlement of 


the unhappy ¢*fficulty with Venzuela “even 
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at the cost of some concession on the part 
of Great Britain.’”’—||—The Illinois Swedish 
3aptist Young People’s union held its third 
annual convention at Moline, Ill., last Sat- 
urday.—||—The executive committee of the 
Luther League of America decided to hold 
the national Luther League Convention at 
Chicago on Nov. 17 next, to continue three 
days.—|!—Difficulties have arisen with re- 
gard to the 

Hirsch’s estate. 


administration of Baron 
More than one of the ex- 
ecutors named by the testator have refused 

to act, and compli- 

cations have also 
from the 
manner in 


the will 


arisen 
which 
is drawn. 
it is expected that 
the property in 
England which 
will pay duty to the 
chancellor of the 
exchequer will fall 
little short of $15,- 
000,000.— || —The 
latest enlargement 
in Christian 
deavor is the Senior Society. It 


BARON HIRSCH En- 
is com- 
posed of older Christians and graduates 
from the Young People’s Society. The 
pledge of the Senior Society is made applic- 
able to the mid-week prayer meeting.—||— 
The third anniversary of St. John’s Luther- 
an Home, McClure avenue, Allegheny, was 
celebrated Sunday, June 7. Nearly 1,500 
tev. Henry 
Schuh, president of the board of trustees, 
and pastor of St. John’s German Lutheran 


people attended the services. 


Church, had charge of the ceremonies. At 
the close of the meeting the new St. John’s 
hospital was visited by most of those pres- 
ent. The Cuban insurgents last week, 
by dynamite explosions, partially destroyed 
the pipes supplying water to the city of 
Havana. The health of the city is said to 


be in a terrible condition. —The Roman 
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Catholic Church authorities in St. Louis, it 
is reported, will soon formally forbid their 
co-religionists to sing in Protestant church 
choirs. The church objects to attendance 
by its members at Protestant church ser- 
vices. Singing in the choir is, of course. a 
worse offense, as that is participation in the 
services.—||—For the ten months ended 
April 30 last, the total production of cigar- 
ettes for home consumption was 3,338,147,- 
300, or an increase of 617,804,480 over the fis- 
cal year 1894-95.—||—It is estimated that 
30,000 people were drowned by the tidal 


wave on the island of Yesso, the northern 
part of Japan, which accompanied a succes- 
sion of frightful earthquakes, lasting about 
twenty hours.—||—The annual holiday trip 
on Lake Michigan, given by the Record and 
Daily News to Chicago newsboys, was as 


usual, an immense success this year. Near- 
ly 3,000 spent a joyous half day sailing on 
the cool lake.—|!—Canadian papers are ask- 
ing that the American Sunday newspaper 
be excluded from the Dominion or admit- 
ted as other wares through the Custom 
House. There is a rest day in Canada for 
news purveyors, which they and all Sab- 
bath lovers are most anxious to keep in- 
violate.—||—The comparative statement of 
the government receipts and expenditures 
issued by the treasury department today 
shows the total receipts from all sources 
during the fiscal year just closed to have 
26,189,226 and the expenditures 
$352,231,470, which leaves a deficit for the 
vear of $26,042,244.—!|—Haskell Oriental 
Museum, the gift of Mrs. Caroline Haskell 
to the University of Chicago, was formally 
dedicated recently in the presence of about 
800 friends of the university.—||—Harvard 
lately conferred upon Booker T. Washing- 
ton the honorary degree of A. M.—||—Chi- 
cago people took home 1,173,586 volumes 
from their pubic library last year, while 
Bostonians took home only 847,321. 


been 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. 

An answer in story form to the query, 
“What if Christ should come as supply to 
some great fashionable church in Boston or 
New York and preach to the congregation ?” 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Houghton, 


A Few Memories. 
The autobiography of Mary Anderson, 
the once famous actress. It has been writ- 


ten, as she states, to warn stage-struck 
young women that the glitter before the 
footlights is not all gold. 


New York. 


Harper & Bros., 


Biblical Character Sketches. 

A series of graphic word pictures of 
fourteen famous men and seven women of 
the Bible. By Dean Farrar, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, Rev. Dr. James Stalker and others. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 

Christianity Vindicated by its enemies, 

In this little volume written to meet a 
popular need, Daniel Dorchester proves the 
truth of Christianity by means of the very 
arguments used against it by the greatest 
infidels and skeptics. 

Care of the Voice. 

A practical treatise on how not to abuse 
but to use to the best advantage the vocal 
cords, which is the basis of all good public 
sy Dr. H. Holbrook 
Curtis. . D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


speaking or singing. 


The Principles of Sociology. 

Professor Franklin Henry Giddings, of 
Columbia, in this volume, says sociology is 
a psychological and spiritual rather than a 
physical or materialistic science, and he 
treats it from this view-point. 

Agnosticism and Religion. 

Jacob Gould Schurman, president of Cor- 
nell University, weighs agnosticism in the 
He 
says agnosticism, as a system of belief, is 
He declares that in the 
future the chief places in religion will be 
given to the life and personality of Christ 
rather than to Dogma. Chas. 
Sons, New York. 


scales of reason and finds it wanting. 


already waning. 


Seribner’s 





Dictionary of 
Authors. 


surning 


Words by 


Brilliant 


A compilation of quotations from the 


best literature of all ages. Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, New York. 
The Age of Hildebrand. 

A graphie picture of the growth, doc- 
the Christian 
church at the time of Hildebrand, by Mar- 
vin R. Vineent, D. D. 


Church 


trine, life and worship of 


One of the series of 
“Ten Epochs of History.” The 
Christian Literature Co., New York. 
Regeneration. 

A reply to Max Nordau’s “Degeneration.” 
The author, Nicholas Murray Butler, shows 
clearly and candidly that“Nordau’s assump- 
tions were dogmatic and untrue, his obser- 


vation faulty and his reasoning absurd.” 
The Preacher and His Place. 

The Lyman Beecher lectures on preach- 
ing, delivered at Yale University in 1895. 
By Rev. David H. Greer, D.D. A striking 
presentation of the methods to be pursued 
in successful preaching. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

The Spirit Filled Life. 

A discourse on how to succeed in getting 
and retaining the higher Christian life, 
written by the famous Scotch evangelist, 
Rev. John MacNeil. He says he writes on- 
ly for those who have taken the degree of 
B, As 


lege. 


“Born Again,” from the King’s Col- 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 

A vivid picture of life in the slums of 
Written by Rev. R. 
S. Crockett, who with his wife, lived in the 
D. Appleton 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


midst of them for eight years. 
& Co., New York. 


The Life and Letters of George John Romanes. 

Written and edited by his wife. Con- 
cerning the religious beliefs of this famous 
scientists, Mrs. Romanes says: “He early 
entered on that period of conflict between 
faith and skepticism,” which increased for 
a time, but at last ended in “ta chastened, a 
purified and a victorious faith.” Long- 


man’s Green & Co., New York. 
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ARTICLES WORTH READING. 


Is Christianity Waning? No, 
An able article by Dr. H. K. 


proving the present prosperity and growth 


Carroll, 


of the Christian religion. The Forum, June. 
The New Shah of Persia 

A review of the late events in Persia and 
some interesting facts concerning Persian 
Dr. J. C. Wills. 


rulers. By Fortnightly 


June. 
Our School-Boy Soldiers. 

\n illustrated description of the system 
of military instruction which is being in- 
troduced into many publie schools. © Mun- 
sey, July. 


International Arbitration. 
Ex-Minister E. J. Phelps says arbitration 
by a permanent council is impracticable. 
He urges the appointment by the state of 
several under secretaries who shall become 
thoroughly versed in international diplo- 
macy and hold their positions for life. At- 
lantie, July. 
The State of Ohio. 

President Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, presents an interesting 
array of facts and figures showing the rea- 
sons for Ohio’s greatness as a state. Har- 
per’s, July. 

The Outlook for Silver. 

Dr. Arendt, a prominent German advo- 
cate of international bimettalism, urges the 
United States to maintain the gold standard 
in order to bring about more quickly an 
international agreement. North American 
Review, June. 
The Late Baron Hirsh. 

Mr. Arnold White, an intimate friend of 
the famous philanthropist-millionaire, 
gives a pleasing picture of his life and mo- 
order to contradict 


been circulated 


tives in 
that 
Enelish Hlustrated, June. 


some reports 


have concerning’ him. 
Rudyard Kipling in India, 

A glimpse at the life and characteristics 
of the famous author, when he was assist- 
India. By E. 
Me- 


ant editor of a newspaper in 
K. Robinson, the editor of the journal. 


Clures, July. 


William McKinley, Jr. 

A sketch of the character and career of 
the Republican nominee for the presidency. 
By I. V. 
July. 


Smalley. Review of Reviews, 


The Isolation of Music. 


Waldo S. 


for the union of scholarship with the mas- 


Professor Pratt makes a plea 


tery of the art of music. Forum, June. 


Feeding a Great City. 


\ statistical article telling the amount 
and cost of the principal foods consumed 
New 


yearly in a like 


York. 


metropolitan city 
Ladies’ Home Journal, July. 
The Training of a Fireman, 

In view of the recent International Fire- 
Mr: BP. Rt: 
which 

City. 


Tournament in London, 


the 


men's 
Wilson 


firemen 


describes methods by 


are trained in New York 


( iodey s, J uly. 
A Century’s Progression in Science. 


Professor John Fiske traces the pro- 


gress in chemistry, geology 


astronomy, 


and biology, and says it is “a marvelous 


story without any parallel in the history of 
Atlantie Monthly. 


human achievement.” 


July. 
Horseless Carriages. 
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